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EDITORIAL 
LIGHTNING FROM HEAVEN 


HE alarming increase in the destructive power of man through 

modern science (the atom bomb, the H-bomb and the cobalt 

bomb), has shaken the nations into a frenzied awareness of 
peril. From many quarters the cry arises for a limitation of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of weapons of mass annihilation. Any- 
thing that can be done to stop this mad race must be done. Chris- 
tians must pray for it and press for it. At the same time they must 
beware of letting themselves, or the leaders of the nations, be 
deceived, or of crying Peace where there is no peace. 

Some people seem to think that the very horror of possible 
destruction will alone restrain the nations. Men probably thought 
the same when bows and arrows and, later, gunpowder were 
first used. Let it be said at once that it is not by fear that men 
learn to love mercy and do justly and walk humbly with God. 
Nor can the march of science, with all its potentialities for good or 
evil, be stopped. Behind much of the present clamour there is 
something that sounds suspiciously like a desire to escape the 
terror while being allowed to go on living as we are, unrepentant 
and with no serious seeking after righteousness. Men want to go 
on fighting for economic supremacy, racial superiority, dollar and 
sterling security, with the few living in artificial standards of 
luxury while the majority live on the verge of famine—men want 
all these things and hope that they can find a convenient formula 
that will prevent the diabolical consequences of lightning from 
heaven. Perhaps the most welcome feature in the modern situation 
is the new sense of urgency that has fallen upon everyday life, its 
decisions, its policies, its actions. One false move or rash act may 
precipitate the end of things as we have known them. 

Is it then accidental, or not, that at this critical ‘ moment 
of history’’ the Church is being re-directed to think about The 
Christian Hope? Following J. A. T. Robinson’s In the End, 
H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of Apocalyptic, and Oscar Cullman’s 
Christ and Time and Le Retour du Christ, three new books have 
been published about the Parousia and the Last Things. The 
first, Jesus and the Future, by G. R. Beasley-Murray is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. The others are J. E. Fison’s The Christian 
Hope and Emil Brunner’s Eternal Hope. And this summer The 
World Council of Churches has for the theme of its Assembly, 
Christ The Hope of the World. Does it mean that at last we are 
turning to that particular aspect of the Gospel which will prove to 
be the message for our time, the only one capable of overthrowing 
the false ‘‘ messianic’ hopes offered by communism, nationalism, 
racialism, or materialistic idealism? 
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When our Lord’s disciples returned from their mission they 
were excited at the discovery of new power in their words and 


actions by which the sick were healed and evil spirits were cast out. _ 


They marvelled at the results of their own ministry. But our 


Lord saw something more significant. ‘‘I beheld Satan fall as_ 
lightning from heaven.” Here was both a present reality and a’ 


promise of a final consummation—the advent of God’s power 
overthrowing the kingdom of evil and giving assurance of the 
Kingdom of God. God had broken through into time, man’s time, 
in action that had eternity in it. The mediation of God’s power 
through Jesus to His disciples revealed that the great struggle of 
eternity, of good against evil, of the Kingdom of God against Satan, 
had reached its decisive phase and would result in ultimate victory. 

If that is how our Lord saw the ministry of His disciples, 
how much more should we be able so to see the meaning of our 
ministry of proclaiming God’s victory through the Cross and 
Resurrection and Ascension? The threat of man’s lightning from 
heaven is now seen to be part of the death-throes of the evil one. 
God may turn it into a rod of judgment against this or some other 
generation, but even so it must eventually yield to something else. 
The true lightning from heaven is the overcoming of evil by the 
power of God in Christ Jesus, who by the alchemy of suffering love 
overcame the world, is overcoming it and will finally present it to 
God. The urgency of our ministry, therefore, is not lest man should 
blow his world to bits. It is because every day, every word, every 
act has eternal significance and because the time—God’s time— 
is so shortened that with Him a thousand years are as one day: 
perhaps to-day, or if not to-day, to-morrow. The Lord is come— 
we declare it. The Lord is risen and reigns in victory—we live 
and share in it. And Maran Atha, the Lord is coming—we wait 
and hope for it. 


OUR OCTOBER ISSUE 


V. E. W. Hayward, General Foreign Secretary of the B.M.S. 
has kindly undertaken responsibility for the October Fraternal. 
Theological studies relating to the Missionary Enterprise will be 
contributed by A. Stuart Arnold, B.A., B.D.; George Farr, M.A., 
B.D.; D. Mervyn Himbury, B.A., B.D., B.Litt.; Gwenyth Hubble, 
B.A., B.D.; W. M. 8. West, B.A., D.Theol., and W. S. Davies, 
B.A., B.D. This should be an interesting and helpful edition, 
and we tender our thanks in advance. 

Ep. Boarp. 
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MINISTERIAL TRAINING 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING IN THIS AGE 


OME few years ago the eminent American preacher, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, declared that training for the ministry should 
be centred not in books but in the tasks that the minister is 

called to fulfil in this age. Coming from Union Theological 
Seminary the observation is deserving of careful notice. Dr. Coffin 
was not decrying the academic. He knew better than most how 
great a part books must play in the training of the minister; how 
greatly they enrich the mind and the heart of the student who 
seeks to master them. He would have admitted that they have an 
important place in the ministerial training but he was concerned 
to insist that they should not have the central place. They are 
means to an end and humans being pre-occupied with means are 
always in danger of forgetting the end they are meant to serve. 
We need a scholarly ministry, but the proper aim of ministerial 
training is the production not of scholars but of scholars dedicated 
to a particular vocation and equipped to fulfil it. A minister has 
many tasks, but his main function 1s two-fold—to preach the Gospel 
clearly and persuasively and to shepherd the souls of those to whom 
he commends it. It is for these tasks that he needs to be trained 
and they should be kept clearly in mind as we plan the kind of 
training he is to receive. 


I. The minister should be trained to preach. In considering 
this aspect of his training, we should not be deceived by such 
truisms as “‘ preachers are born, not made.’”’ No doubt they are, 
but training can be of the greatest help to them. It can develop 
what preaching power they already possess. It can foster their 
interest in preaching, their passion for preaching, their determination 
to bring to this task the best of which they are capable. Just now 
this element in ministerial training demands special! notice. There 
is ground for the suspicion that preaching is not always taken as 
seriously, even among preachers, as in the days when the Non- 
conformist pulpit was as great a power in the land as the Non- 
conformist conscience. Some think that preaching is doomed to 
be superseded by new methods of communication, and in par- 
ticular by wireless. Comparatively few we are told, attend chapel, 
whilst many millions listen regularly to a broadcast service. One 
wonders how many really listen and what happens to those who do. 
Thus far they have not had a particularly marked effect either on 
the spiritual health of the community or on our common Christian 
witness. In any event broadcasting has manifest limitations which 
must always restrict its influence. It cannot supply what is among 
the most vital elements in preaching—the direct impact of mind 
on mind, the interplay of feeling and thought between speaker 
and listener without which the preacher can never be completely 
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effective. Some again contrast preaching with worship, which in 
this connection commonly means a carefully planned order of 
service. They forget that preaching is worship and among the most 
potent means of stimulating the spirit of worship in those who listen 


to it. I have many happy memories of student days in Manchester ~ 


forty years ago, but few are as vivid and few have been as helpful 
as the memory of J. H. Jowett preaching at the anniversary of the 
Methodist Mission in the Old Free Trade Hall. The preacher 
stood on the open platform at an improvised desk. He was not 
dressed in ‘‘ clericals’’ nor had he sought to heighten his dignity 
by wearing a gown and he followed the traditional Nonconformist 
order in his conduct of the service. It may be necessary to remind 
the younger generation that he was without the aid, or the distrac- 
tion, of amicrophone. The setting was not especially inspiring, but 
we heard Jowett preach, and as he preached, a window was opened in 
heaven and the congregation was stirred by the touch of an Unseen 
Presence. If the feeling that moved our hearts as we heard the 
preacher speaking of the humility, of the compassion, of the majesty 
of his Master was not worship, I have never grasped the meaning 
of the word. Every student is not a potential Jowett, but every 
student who has any right to consider that he is called to the 
ministry can be inspired to bring the best he can offer of mind and 
heart to the task of preparing to preach and then to put his soul 
without reservations into the delivery of his message. He can be 
encouraged to study the best models, to consider the men who in 
our own day, have built great congregations by preaching, the 
men, who, if they have not built great congregations, have over 
a long period held the loyalty of eager expectant folk who might 
spend Sunday evening watching television in comfort, but who 
prefer to listen to a living man setting forth the living truth in a 
living voice. One wonders whether our colleges, in planning 
special courses for students, might not draw rather more*frequently 
on these men and on their experience. 


\I. The Minister has to be trained not only to preach but 
to preach to people. Phillips Brooks declared that the main question 
he wanted to ask about a sermon was whether the preacher had 
“felt” his hearers in preparing and in preaching it. Was he 
concerned only with the truth he proclaimed and not much inter- 
ested in those to whom he proclaimed it. If that were his condition 
his preaching would seem cold, abstract and remote. That is why 
the essential complement of earnest preaching is faithful pastoral 
service. One does not mean by that merely that the preacher must 
visit as regularly and systematically as possible. That matters, 
but what matters more is the spirit in which he visits and the 
impression his visits create. A man may plan and carry through 
his visitation with the precision of a machine and in the end seem 
as impersonal as a machine. A young Methodist minister whose 
preaching had acquired a new power after a short period with a 
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Commando team, told Mr.:Colin Roberts of his discovery that 
‘we can win people only by loving people.” The preacher must 
love people, not only as potential Church members but as human 
beings which means that he must be interested in them and inter- 
ested in what interests them. He must be ready to talk with them, 
about things that he may consider trivial, and, what is even more 
important, he must be willing to be talked to by them. Most ministers 
can talk, not all have learned how to be talked to. The reader 
may wonder whether this kind of teaching could be included in the 
curriculum of a theological college. If I may draw again on my 
own experience I would answer that, great as is my debt to the 
teachers from whom I learnt as much.as I know of the making of the 
Bible, the history of the Church, and the philosophical arguments 
for Religion, Iam even more heavily indebted to Moffat Logan who 
came down to Manchester one winter to talk to students about the 
tasks he was facing and that they would be facing when they had 
been ordained: to W. B. Selbie, who every Friday evening, 
took the Senior men at Mansfield into his study to chat about the 
folk and the problems he had encountered in his own ministry: 
to W. W. B. Emery, who taught me many things on occasional 
visits to Coventry: not by what he said, but by what he clearly felt 
as he moved about among those who were formerly his people. Once 
more one wonders, whether all our students are regularly receiving 
this kind of help, and if the expression may be permitted, from those 
who have recently been “‘ on the job.” 


III. The minister has to be trained to preach to people in 


- the setting of this age. There are aspects of the contemporary 


situation that every preacher must remember if he is concerned to 
commend his message. We are living in a sceptical age. We 
hear a great deal about the necessity of preaching Biblical Theology, 
but most of our neighbours in this country are not convinced of the 
authority of the Bible and for that reason not much interested in 
the Bible. That is fundamentally the situation and explains most 
of what we find distressing in it. People in the main seldom attend 
Church, not because they have been lured away by the films or the 
Sunday excursion, but because they suspect that what is preached 
in Church is untrue. Then we are living in a revolutionary age, 
if the expression be preferred, an eschatological age. However 
it be described, it is an age of swift and far-reaching change, of 
which the wars we have witnessed were as much the effect as the 
cause, and the end of which is not in sight. Comparatively few 
are actively concerned with the vast transformation in human affairs 
and in human relations that is proceeding under our eyes. But 
nobody is completely untouched by it. Perhaps not many of the 
folk who attend chapel regularly are consciously affected by the 
deep-seated scepticism and the widespread unrest that are the marks 
of this epoch; but there are a few in every congregation, and there 
are many who are in constant contact with the prevailing temper, 
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exposed at every turn to its persistent pressure. A minister who 
has not grasped the situation in which they are living can scarcely 


be expected to preach with effect to this age. It should be im- - 
pressed clearly and vividly on the mind of every student whilst. 


he is in college. The majority of our neighbours, moreover, never 
attend chapel, and the budding minister will have to find means of 
reaching them. Donald Soper has shown what can be achieved in 
the open-air, by a preacher equipped with a consecrated intelligence 
and a resolute will. Not all ministers are fitted for this kind of 
work, but many more might be trained for it. Apart from that 
there are groups in every neighbourhood into which a friendly 
minister may find the entry and within which, he may proclaim his 
message. I look back on my own ministry with regret as I remember 
the many opportunities I have missed, but with delight as I think 
of those I was impelled to take. I have preached in. Youth Clubs, 
in Discussion Groups at Branch Meetings of a Trade Union and 
always I found those who were willing to hear the Gospel and not 
infrequently those who were ready to answer its call. Opportunities 
abound but students must be encouraged and helped to lay hold 
upon them. They must learn the uses of the soap box as well 
as of the pulpit, and be trained to preach in chapel certainly, but 
also in the factory canteen and the discussion class. Again this 
part of their training may best be given by those who are actively 
engaged in the work. 

It may be that the needs of the hour demand changes in 
ministerial training and in the constitution of our colleges. Men 
might be sent perhaps for three years to a particular centre where 
the training received was mainly academic, and then for a further 
period to another where they could be trained to read the signs 
of the time and to bring the power of the Gospel to bear upon the 
time. It is important that they should know Hebrew, even more 
that they should know Greek, but it is essential that they should 
know their Gospel, and along with that the mentality of the people 
to whom they preach the Gospel and serve in the spirit of the 
Gospel. Finally and emphatically, even more important than 
intellectual training or training in practical service is the training 
of the soul in prayer, in the humility, the charity, the tender concern 
for foolish and erring human beings which in the day to day work 
of the ministry can be sustained by prayer alone. We have reason 
to be grateful to those who are seeking to give this kind of training 
to the ministers of to-morrow, and they have a right, as they have 
need, to ask in return for our support, and in particular for the 
support of our prayers. 


H. Inox James. 
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TRAINING OF THE MINISTER IN THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


HE aim of a sound education is to make a man vital. And 

to-day when we speak of man we mean the whole man— 

physical, mental and spiritual. By vital we mean “ alive” 
which is the opposite of both ‘‘ dead” and “ half-dead.” We all 
know what we mean when we say that a man is alive physically: 
he has powers of body which are well under his control so that he 
can use the body easily for his purposes. The same definition will 
do for both mind and soul—powers under control for direction to 
purpose. 

This condition is secured in each realm by the same method, 
namely, by continued repetition of the process until the poise and 
peace of habit is attained. The body, mind or soul can then be said 
to be disciplined. Add to discipline, knowledge, and you then 
approach the idea of a “‘ full man.” 

Now this aim of sound education is the aim also in a theo- 
logical college. The curriculum as well as the teaching has an eye 
to the culture of personality as well as to the tasks which later will 
claim attention. Those tasks and their needs are certainly held in 
view but the development of the man himself is the long-term 
policy; something more is offered than a mere ad hoc training; we 
‘want to send out men not mere technicians, and in the main equip 
them to help themselves rather than to rely on what they have 
absorbed in college; in a word to give them vision and the power 
of vision rather than actual visions. 

If such then, is the aim, does it matter much what subjects are 
taught? Theoretically No! And in the early days when the cultural 
aim was perhaps more prominent than it is to-day a good dose of the 
classics with some mathematics and a little science together with 
study of the Bible was thought to be enough. But since that time 
the ad hoc purpose in education has come to the fore, till now we have 
the two educational ideals contrasted and often as though they are 
incompatibles; in the country we have the two schools of thought. 
However, they need not be incompatible. The course can give a 
good deal of ad hoc training and this itself can be the means whereby 
the cultural training also is achieved. And that seems to be the idea 
in our present arrangements. It is intended that Biblical and 
‘Theological studies should serve the dual purpose of both discipli- 
ning the mind and soul and at the same time imparting a body of 
knowledge useful for the practical work of the ministry. In these 
as in any other subjects a man can be taught how to study and be 
drilled in the method; here as elsewhere he can get the habit of 
thinking and can sharpen his wits and stretch his mental powers. 
So that the Biblical and Theological studies can serve both purposes 
and thus rightly form the main part of a theological curriculum, 
(In passing it may be noted that with exceptions students are more 
impressed with the ad hoc value of the teaching while the professors 
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keep the cultural aspect steadily in mind. The student wants to 

get the subject: the professor wants to get the student.) 
Now with those preliminary remarks in mind we may examine 

in brief outline the actual studies. First there is the knowledge of 


the Bible which has to be acquired partly through Biblical and ~ 


Theological studies and which again is in itself the basis of such 
studies. It is true to say that we aim at making the student wise 
concerning the Bible, and equally true to say that we aim at showing 
him how to develop his thought starting from the Biblical material. 
Both aims proceed at the same time and constantly inter-act the one 
on the other. There is thus a preoccupation with the Bible through- 
out the whole college course and this interest in the Bible is the thing 
that binds all the subjects into a unity. So far as we are concerned 
it is quite unnecessary to talk about a Bible College; a theological 
college is a Bible College and never more so than to-day. 

Let us look then at the stages in this Bible knowledge, separa- 
ting them for the sake of convenience, but remembering at the same 
time that they always occur and proceed together. 

First there has to be a knowledge of the contents of the Bible, 
a knowledge of the actual stuff that is in it. It may well be said 
that to acquire this is well nigh the task of a lifetime. Certainly, 
no man leaving college has it all. But in college a man is set on 
the way of acquiring it and what is more has it impressed upon him 
that it is a life-long study absolutely essential for his work. Every 
man should have sooner or later a good stock of texts firmly fixed 
in his head: he should know and preferably be able to recite a good 
many eminently quotable passages: also he should be thoroughly 
familiar with all the vivid concrete incidents in both Testaments. 
In addition he should have a fairly clear idea of what is contained in 
every book, the gist of the argument as well as the great passages. 
All this can come only by frequent reading and that acute obser- 
vation and deliberate fixing in the memory which is the very nature 
of study. And so far the Bible in English will serve the turn—any 
good translation, not omitting the Authorised Version. 

Some colleges have classes in the English Bible to help the 
student to attain this kind of knowledge and to lead him on the way 
of getting more and more of it as the years pass. That is to the good, 
but obviously it is a part of the curriculum where the student can 
be reasonably expected to help himself, once he has been shown what 
he has to do. (For the purposes of both mental and spiritual 
discipline it is essential to make the student look after himself as 
much as possible and not expect to be spoon-fed.) 

Then the next thing of importance is to know how to read the 
Bible so that we are sure that we get its right meaning. Here 
languages come in—English, Hebrew and Greek. And here also the 
Commentaries, which are pure distilled scholarship. And here also 
comes in what we call Biblical criticism. The sentences are plain 
but can they be really understood till we know the circumstances out 
of which they sprang? Who wrote them is a matter of interest 
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but not nearly so important as why and how they came to be 
written. The wider context is the key to the meaning. This is 
recognised to-day and both Old Testament and New Testament 
Introduction are now studied primarily to enable the student to get 
a clear idea of what the Bible actually says. 

Thus we have the Biblical studies keyed up to this one sensible 
purpose. In them the student has it impressed upon him that it is 
his solemn duty before God to know the Word and to know also 
what it means. Guess work, jumping to conclusions and perversion 
for dogmatic reasons are all severely frowned upon. Simple honesty 
is the virtue: and it demands both hard work and frankness of mind. 
Usually in a college course a man reads in this detailed way only a few 
books, perhaps two from each testament. But such close meticulous 
study is a very valuable training for both mind and soul. It gives 
him the method and inculcates the virtue; and the hope is of course 
that this kind of study begun in college days, will continue more or 
less through life. : 

But even then, Biblical knowledge of this kind is not enough. 
Scripture interprets Scripture—so the Reformers had it. And there 
has to be the comparing of one passage with another—the gathering 
up the threads so to speak. It has been found by those who went 
before us that the Bible as a whole has a message, that its parts fit 
together to make a unity of thought, a body of doctrine. Theoreti- 
cally each student might work this out for himself and he certainly 
gets insight as to how it is done. But as it has been done in the 
Church it is obviously quicker to absorb it from the books that con- 
tain it. This too is an important part of college training, viz., to see 
what the Church in the years had made of the Bible and how from 
its study has grown up the idea of a Revelation. What is the teach- 
ing about God, about Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, about man— 
his origin, nature and destiny? Origen was the first to write a book 
on these lines. He was followed by Thomas Aquinas and he again 
by Calvin. Each student in his course does at least one doctrine 
in detail or it may be two. But in this also it is the hope of his 
instructors that sooner or later he will work through the Biblical 
material on all the great doctrines of the Faith. In fact it would be 
good if every minister at some time or other went through a com- 
plete system of Dogmatics if only to get a bird’s eye view of the whole. 
The history of doctrine as it has persisted and varied through the 
years is valuable, especially when it is illuminated by Church History 
itself with its account of personalities and movements—altogether 
a fine corrective to the vagaries of both individualism and mass 
emotionalism. The same errors crop up in the same conditions and 
some of the outcrops of our own time are easily recognised by the 
man who knows the history of the Christian Church. 

This Bible knowledge, exegesis, dogmatic theology and Church 
History are all seen to be essential parts of a comprehensive scheme. 
We owe the scheme to our fathers—not by any means the least 
of their gifts to us. Other things might be added to the college 
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curriculum, but whatever is added these must remain. They form 
the irreducible minimum of a theological course one aim of which 
is to make men life-long students of the Word, with all the advan- 
tages to personality that such a study brings. Pepe 


TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY IN PREACHING 
AND PASTORAL WORK 


HERE will always be those who say, “ Can there be such a 

thing ?’’ Even W. M. Macgregor, one so unlike those who 

usually put this viewpoint, let himself say on one occasion, 
“Some people are slow to realise that there are subjects, for ex- 
ample preaching, which cannot profitably be taught by way of 
lectures.” Referring to which another great one, this time A. J. 
Gossip, comments characteristically, ‘‘ No doubt at all most of us 
can learn to preach only by preaching, as one can learn to walk only 
by walking. Yet, when a youth, proposing to become a surgeon, 
goes to the medical faculty, they do not tell him scornfully 
that lectures on surgery are a sheer waste of time, and with that 
add, ‘But there is a patient, and here is a knife, just set to work.’ ”’ 

Let us concede the point that the best way to learn to walk 
is by walking, as long as we remember, too, that there were those 
who in a sense taught us to walk; or, at least, to toddle. 

There are, of course, things in the realm of preaching which 
College tutors cannot give. The student who enters the lecture- 
room having listened to great preaching from his boyhood days 
does not realise the tremendous start he has in his task as a preacher 
of the Word. This was brought home to me recently in a conver- 
sation with a minister brought up in a tradition at the opposite 
pole to ours, a tradition in which preaching counts for little or 
nothing. ‘“‘I don’t know how to make sermons,” he said, “I 
don’t suppose I’ve heard fifty sermons in my life.’”” (Let it be said 
in parenthesis that this man underestimates his ability, for he has 
gifts of humanity and expression which substantially compensate 
for whatever lack he may deplore.) But he had made a valuable 
point. The greatest preparation for a life of preaching is to have 
sat in early years under great preaching ourselves. 

And since we seem to be convinced that no longer do young men 
who come up to College from our churches sit under great preaching, 
one of the prime tasks of the Theological College nowadays is to 
introduce students to great preaching. How can this be done? 
It was done for my generation in at least two ways. Firstly, our 
tutor, who was doubtless a man of outstanding gifts in this direction, 
made us familiar with the great preachers. John Wesley, Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, John Elias, Christmas Evans, 
F. W. Robertson, C. H. Spurgeon, J. H. Jowett, all came in their 
turn. But he did not just direct us to read their sermons. He 
himself, who seemed to know the men inside out, depicted them at 
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work, handling themes, assembling thoughts and words, building 
up images, firing the imagination of their hearers, battling with 
themselves and with the particular needs of their day and thus 
bringing to men the Word of God. The result of all this was that 
when we came to read their sermons we were quite convinced that 
we already knew these great ones. And that made all the difference 
to the reading of the sermons. We were on the look-out for certain 
features and made them in varying measure our own; not, indeed, by 
conscious imitation, but by that subtle process of assimilating 
that which is already partly familiar. 

On several occasions, too, we were encouraged to go to hear 
notable men who came of a weekday to preach in the city where 
our College was situated. Unknown to us our Principal would be 
there too, and in the next sermon-class there would be a post-mortem 
on the sermon. Post-mortem is, of course, the wrong term. Being 
a preacher himself, he had the decency to show where and how the 
sermon came alive. This, from one who himself had spent forty 
years preaching, was invaluable. For, all that we would have got 
from this fine preaching was a general impression of excellence. 
To be shown expertly wherein that excellency consisted was to us 
a concentrated education. 

All this was over and above the usual sermon-class technique 
which, for all its terror for the young student, is unfortunately 
irreplaceable. The sermon-class was a case of the tutor-surgeon 
watching the beginners hacking away. The other method was the 
beginner watching the experts perform with a running commentary 
by another master-surgeon. : 

Of course, the occupant of the chair of Theology has his own 
peculiar contribution to make to the fashioning of the preacher. For 
to him is entrusted the task of helping the student to see what is the 
essence of the kerygma, of which we are almost tired of hearing 
nowadays. Happy is the man who finds in his College a concern 
for both the ‘‘ what ’’ and the “ how” of preaching. The “ what” 
he can find when the professor of Theology measures up to T. M. 
Lindsay’s description of Luther: 

“From the first Luther’s lectures differed from what was 
then expected from a Professor of Theology. It was not that 
he criticised the theology then current in the Church; he had an 
entirely different idea of what theology ought to be and of what 
it ought to make known. His whole habit of mind was practical, 
and theology was for him an experimental discipline. It ought 
to be, he thought, a study which would teach how a man could 
find the Grace of God, and, having found it, how he could 
persevere in a life of joyous obedience to God and His Com- 
mandments.”’ 

This principle of “ seeing how ”’ in the company of the expert 
might well be extended to preparation for the pastoral side of the 
minister’s work. Again let the pastoralia classes continue. The 
difficulties and pitfalls of shepherding the flock are common enough 
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to allow at least of statement in the classroom. But here again, 
learning in action is the ideal way. And here Dr. Gossip’s illustra- 
tion of the medical student is apposite. In the matter of shepherding, 
might there not be a ‘‘ walking of the wards” ? The deacon, 
and later priest, of the Anglican Church spends the first years of his 
ministry under the direct supervision of the incumbent. And while 
this is not an infallible safeguard against his making mistakes, it 
does ensure that the beginner is working with one who can advise 
and warn him. 

What can we as Baptists do in this direction? It is not practi- 
cable for all our young ministers to spend their early years as 
assistants to experienced men. Our economy, the size of our 
churches, indeed, ina sense, something of our genius, are not on the 
side of such an arrangement. But would it not be possible, as a 
compromise, for our men to spend their last College session free 
from strictly academic pursuits and devoted wholly to pastoralia 
with part-time assistant-pastorates in the churches of the cities 
in which our colleges are situated? 

This would mean, of course, an additional year to an already 
long and exacting course. But it would yield rich dividend. The 
economic problem is there, most certainly. But is it insuperable? 
Ways and means might be found of supplementing the preaching 
engagement fees of these young men to enable them to carry this 
extra year. IJ havea feeling it is the kind of thing that would fire the 
imagination of those in our midst who take delight in being generous. 

An arrangement of this type would be of enormous value to the 
city churches themselves. Many a harassed minister who, set in a 
similar place in another communion, might have two or three to 
assist him, would find himself able to tackle jobs which previously, for 
lack of trained help, he might have been afraid even to contemplate. 

But that is not the side with which we are primarily concerned 
in this article. We have an eye on the training of the young man 
himself. Of what priceless value to him would be the experience 
of going with another into-the hospital ward and to the factory- 
canteen meeting, without the feeling at this stage that it is for him 
a case of “sink or swim.” To get the “ feel” of this kind of thing 
without the overwhelming sense of responsibility would inevitably 
leave its mark on the quality of the man’s ministry in later years. 

Is it necessary to point out that this is something quite different 
from the student-pastorates that are being exercised from many of 
our colleges at the moment? The idea advocated here is that of a 
part-time assistant-pastorate. A scheme somewhat similar to this is 
(or was) in operation between one of our colleges and a large church 
in the Midlands. It was limited to one student per year. Could not 
such a scheme be extended to cover all leaving students and modi- 
fied to enable them to live in the College and pursue a course of 
pastoral theology at the same time? 

__ There are many difficulties and to some this may seem but a 
wild dream. But there have been wilder. J. IrHet Jones. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE NON-COLLEGIATE 


ANDIDATES for the Baptist Union list of Accredited 
Ministers and Probationers readily divide into three groups. 
First: Those from the Theological Colleges which are in 

membership with the Union and, by special agreement, from the 
Irish Baptist College in Dublin. Secondly: Those who apply 
under the Exceptional Cases rule. These include ministers and 
workers from other denominations or societies; ministers and 
missionaries from overseas; graduates from Non-Baptist Theo- 
logical Colleges. Thirdly: Those who are non-collegiate or, having 
been to a non-Baptist theological college, heve not graduated. 
When a candidate from any group has passed to the full list, he is 
entitled to the same honour as shown those who come from either 
of the other groups. 

This short paper deals solely with those in group III; and, 
with over thirty years experience of the Ministerial Recognition 
Committee, I say unhesitatingly that the desire of the Committee 
is to assist to the utmost all non-collegiates who have been called 
to the vocation of the ministry. What are the various steps for 
such a candidate? After consultation with his own minister, he 
should see the General Superintendent of his Area who will give 
him wise guidance and counsel. If the candidate shows promise, 
the Superintendent will normally arrange for him to complete a 
form giving full details of his career, reading, home circumstances, 
preaching experience, etc. He will then invite him to meet the Area 
Committee for interview. The work of these Area Committees is 
indispensable for the Ministerial Recognition Committee, and the 
time and thought given by the members—both ministerial and lay— 
is fully appreciated. They weed out the candidates, sending to the 
main committee those who appear worthy of further consideration. 

In a recent year, twenty-five candidates were sent on by the 
Area committees for interview by the Ministerial Recognition 
Committee in London. Their ages ranged from twenty to thirty- 
seven, and their previous occupations and their present possibilities 
were equally diverse. Undoubtedly the interview with the London 
Committee is somewhat of an ordeal. The Committee is a very 
strong one, representative of the whole country, usually upwards 
of forty being present. The questions are searching, designed, 
not to trap the candidate, but to ascertain his Christian experience, 
his ministerial preparation, his motives for desiring to enter the 
Baptist ministry and, finally, to see along what line the committee 
can best help and advise him. As chairman, I realise that the 
interview, while kindly and courteous, must of necessity be exacting, 
as matters of eternal significance for the candidate and the churches 
to which he may minister are under consideration. I cannot 
forget that, on occasions, extraordinary discoveries have been 
made; once in particular being that, a few months earlier, the 
candidate had been co-respondent in an undefended divorce suit. 
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Of the twenty-five candidates before mentioned, the appli- 
cations of six were refused, three were deferred, and the remaining 
sixteen received permission to accept the pastorate of a Church in 
membership with the Baptist Union, and to sit for the probationers’ 
examination at any time within the next five years. Failure to 


pass the examination within that time necessitates a fresh application — 


to the committee. The examination is in two parts, which can 
be taken in the same or different years. Part I is the Certificate 
of Religious Knowledge of London University, or any other Uni- 
versity Diploma in Biblical Knowledge of at least equal standing, 
provided it is first approved by the Ministerial Recognition Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s Board of Examiners specify the subjects 
in which the certificate must be taken. The decision taken three 
or four years ago to include New Testament Greek as a compulsory 
subject aroused some feeling in the Baptist Union Council, and led 
to correspondence in the Baptist Times. It is worthy of note, 
therefore, that this regulation has worked quite smoothly, and that 
candidates appear to have found the study of Greek quite as inter- 
esting and rewarding as that of other subjects. Part II is a very 
essential examination in Baptist History and Baptist Principles. 

As a further test during his pre-probationary period, a can- 
didate must have three years pastoral experience in one Church 
or group of Churches. At the end of this period, a report is made 
by the local committee on the candidate’s pastoral work and his 
general fellowship with his brother ministers, and in the Association. 
Subject to this report being favourable, to his medical report being 
satisfactory, and to the examination having been passed, the 
candidate is called to London for a second meeting with the Re- 
cognition Committee. This interview has two main purposes: 
to ascertain that the candidate’s sense of call and vocation has 
continued undiminished and that it has been confirmed by signs 
following; to give help to the candidate if the report of the interview 
reveals any particular weakness. For example, occasionally it is 
needful to recommend lessons in elocution, or that more time be 
spent in the study, or that opportunities for fellowship with other 
ministers and churches be seized more eagerly. Speaking generally, 
however, candidates usually show good progress and development 
in their three years pre-probation, and the committee members 
are happy to place their names on the list of probationers. At that 
interview with the Ministerial Recognition Committee, prayer is 
offered for each candidate individually. 

After enrolment as a probationer, a candidate has to complete 
a period of three years whole-time pastoral service and pass the 
examination for the list of ministers. The first part of this exami- 
nation is in English Language and Literature, a period of English 
History, Christian Doctrine and Church History up to 313 a.p. 
The second part has another paper in Christian Doctrine and also 
includes the Reformation, Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, 
Outline Sermons and a previously written Essay. The examination 
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passed, and three years pastoral service completed, a final interview 
takes place with the Area Committee. Should this report be com- 
pletely satisfactory, the candidate’s name is transferred to the List of 
Ministers and his period of probation is over. Should there be 
any query, the candidate may be deferred for twelve months, or 
required to have a third interview with the Ministerial Recognition 
Committee in London. Throughout their probation and pre- 
probation, all candidates are expected to keep in close touch with 
their General Superintendent who, whenever possible, arranges 
for a senior minister to take a special interest in the candidate. 
The service of the General Superintendents in all matters connected 
with Ministerial Recognition is invaluable. 

I hope that, from the foregoing, all members of the Baptist 
Ministers’ Fellowship will realise that the officers and members of 
the Ministerial Recognition Committee do their utmost to assist 
the Non-Collegiate candidate who has had a genuine call, that he 
may be fitted to fulfil his ministry worthily. On the other hand 
they seek to preserve the honour of the Ministerial List and to 
protect the Churches from the unworthy and the adventurer. 
As I look back on the past decade of my chairmanship, and the 
earlier years of membership of the Ministerial Recognition Com- 
mittee I am glad to recall Non-Collegiate ministers who were helped 
and guided by the Committee, and are now serving their Master 
with blessing and success in the vocation that demands the highest 
discipline of the mind and heart. 

Seymour J. PRIcE. 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING—THE MISSIONARY EMPHASIS 


This article will fall into two parts: the first, dealing with general consider- 
ations, being written by Vicror Haywarp, and the second, presenting practical 
suggestions for college curricula, being written by Ertc WorstTEaAD. 


I 


HE training for the Ministry given in our theological colleges 

is naturally and rightly in the main of an academic nature. Yet 

surely it need not, and should not, be purely academic. It is 
essential that our colleges turn out good theological students, but 
it is not merely good students that the churches need. We venture 
to suggest that at times gifts of the Spirit which would be of vital 
importance for the life of the Church have been quenched during 
college days, instead of being developed. One of such gifts is a 
passion for evangelism among folk outside the churches. Why is it 
that so few theological-college-trained men become great evan- 
gelists in the service of the Church? If training were somewhat 
more comprehensive there might be one or two in every student 
generation. It is surely according to Scriptural teaching to look 
for many varying gifts among those who lead the churches’ life, 
but we seem content to produce one or two patterns only ! 
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Little or no training is given in most colleges with regard to 
certain phases of what should be the normal minister’s work, for 
example, the conduct of church business. The most vital aspect of 
the Christian ministry, however, which suffers from neglect is that 
of evangelistic outreach beyond the frontiers of ordinary church life. 
Many differing gifts could be applied to this one end, and it is not 
here suggested that all students should be moulded into one mission- 
ary pattern. We do nevertheless contend that ministerial training 
should include specific preparation for what, after all, is one of the 
Church’s fundamental tasks. 

Three reasons may be suggested for failure in this respect. 
First, an inadequate emphasis upon the Church’s missionary obli- 
gation. It should be impossible for any Church-member to mis- 
conceive of the Christian Mission as an optional extra on the 
periphery of the Church’s activities, or as something to be delegated 
to missionary societies and carried on only overseas. In the second 
place, there seems to have been no radical adaptation of ministerial 
training since the days when men often went out to well-filled 
churches, which were themselves content to sit beneath a pastoral 
and a preaching ministry devoted to maintaining the Church in 
its existing structure. How many young people have been lost to the 
Church because of their sense (however erroneous) of the Church’s 
futility in face of ‘‘ a job to be done in the world’”’! In the third 
place, life at college has become fatally, though all too smoothly, 
geared to University examination systems, little training being 
regarded by the students as of fundamental importance except as 
leading to diplomas and degrees. 

A new approach is needed. Everything around us in the present 
era challenges the Christian to think in terms of one Gospel for one 
world. The Ecumenical Movement is already coming to a new 
appreciation of its necessarily missionary motivation and character. 
We should look at Britain to-day through the eyes of fellow- 
Christians from Asia or Africa; that would stop our thinking of 
Missions as something to be carried on “ over there’’! Only as 
the One Body of Jesus Christ becomes aware of her one missionary 
task throughout the whole world will the Christian Gospel be seen 
in its amazing relevance to the world’s most desperate needs. 
Our churches in this country must turn outwards to the world 
around them, and learn to make demands upon their membership 
commensurate with that made by the Communist Party upon its 
adherents. And that Christians may recapture their understanding 
and the thrilling experience of ‘‘ what it is all about,” our theo- 
logical colleges must produce men who have been trained in 
missionary concern and techniques. They must be able to help 
the members of their churches in making a really effective witness 
in a pagan world. ‘They must be ready to lead them in taking the 
Gospel across the narrow frontiers within which the churches are 
at present confined, to situations in which its message sounds as 
strange as in a foreign land. The task of evangelism is manifold 
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and calls for many differing gifts. But it means taking the Gospel 
outside the churches to confront the needs of the world where these 
are discussed and felt. 

This new approach should be made from the start. Candidates 
for a theological college course should have, as required reading, 
books on the missionary message of the Bible and the whole sweep of 
Christian advance throughout Church history. (There is too much 
careful study of parts of the Bible without any appreciation of that 
driving purpose of God which gives to it its real unity and meaning ! 
and too much Church history stops at a.p. 451!) 

College faculty members should not allow themselves to get out 
of touch with the real needs of the Ministry—we therefore advocate 
non-academic summer schools for tutors, and Sabbatic years (or, 
more practically, the six months, say, from April to September) 
in the actual work of the ministry, or helping in a pioneering drive 
on a housing estate. As for seminar and practical work for the 
students themselves, this will be dealt with in the next part of this 
article. 


II 


It is evident that College courses should seek to equip men for 
the whole task of the ministry wherever they may go. The student 
must be taught to understand the issues facing the world Church and 
also to see any local church within that universal setting. At the 
same time it is obviously impossible to prepare a man to meet any 
and every situation. All churches are different, whether they be in 
this country or abroad. The emphasis in a College course must 
therefore be upon principles and techniques of missionary out- 
reach; but at the same time provision should be made for as much 
practical experience as possible before the student enters upon his 
ministry. One of the questions which is continually being raised 
is whether within the compass of present curricula this kind 
of teaching could be given. A growing number of non-Baptist 
Theological Colleges are adding a year to their ordinary course, 
so that there may be concentration upon these more practical 
questions, as well as a continuation of academic studies. On the 
whole, Baptist Colleges have found this to be impracticable; 
any such training must therefore be given partly during the term 
and partly during vacations. 

It is probable that in most Colleges the summer term could be 
made available for the kind of work to be outlined here. Approxi- 
mately half the students face University examinations at the end 
of June, which means that the other half could take this type of 
training. Each student could thus have, during his College course, 
two terms in which to receive extra guidance for the work of the 
ministry. As a minimum it should be possible for half the men in 
every College to take two weeks of intensive seminar work on 
“‘ Missionary Outreach ”’ in the summer term, or one week at the 
very least if both mornings and evenings are used. 
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We would offer a few suggestions of the kind of work that could 
be done in these seminars. For example, the time available in one 
session might be used for a general discussion of the strategy of the 
Christian Church. This could cover: 

(a) The Biblical basis of Missions. : 

(b) The lessons to be learned from the historical patterns of 
missionary work. 

(c) The changed attitude of the Christian Church to non- 
Christian religions. 

(d) Modern missionary practice in churches throughout the 
world. 

(e) A study of present-day anti-Christian forces, their strength 
and their weaknesses. 

(f) The effect of changing patterns of society upon the pre- 
sentation of the Gospel, with special regard to changing 
conditions within nominally Christian countries. 


It is probable that some of these talks could be given by members of 
the College Staff, while others might require a Missionary Society 
speaker. Another session could concentrate upon the specific work 
of Baptists throughout the world, including discussions on the 
administrative side of the Baptist Union and the Baptist Missionary 
Society. It is surprising how little is known of Baptist work in general, 
of the functions of Area Superintendents, or of the programmes 
of the various departments at Baptist Union Headquarters. Again, 
great assistance could be given through intensive lectures by experts 
on Sunday School methods, Youth work, Evangelism, Open-air 
preaching, Religious Journalism, and the special techniques of 
industrial, hospital and Service chaplaincies (and incidentally 
also the provision of expert legal advice on such matters as births, 
deaths, marriages, trust deeds, and Income Tax). 

New methods of presentation are available for the minister 
to-day, and the student should know of the possibilities of evan- 
gelism through the use of drama, films and film-strips. He should 
be able, therefore to operate film and filmstrip projectors, and have 
some knowledge of the methods of making documentaries and 
film-strips, and of the production of plays. and pageants. There 
are also new methods of Bible study to be learned, e.g., that em- 
ployed by the Roman Catholics in the ‘‘ Jociste ’’’ movements, in 
which a group, taken from a particular industry or from a par- 
ticular street, studies together a passage of Scripture, draws an 
inference from it, works out how to put it into practice, and is 
expected to report at the next meeting on the ways in which this 
passage has been applied, and its results. There is also evangelism 
through groups formed in Christian houses, general discussion 
leading to Biblical questions, and so to Bible study. 

It may be argued that all this savours too much of the lecture 
room, and brings the student no nearer to the practical application 
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of his studies. It is well known that there can be quite a difference 
between the lecture room and the pastorate! Great attention must 
therefore also be paid to the need for field work to supplement what 
has already been suggested. While still at college, men should be 
attached to local churches where they may regularly observe a church 
at work. Some suggest that facilities should be given for all men to 
attend the church to which they are attached at least one evening per 
week, and that churches might invite senior men to attend Deacons’ 
Meetings. During the summer and Easter vacations most students 
are engaged in a variety of campaigns. It might be wise if more of 
this work were done under the guidance of senior missioners, and 
occasionally with tutors as members, though not leaders, of the 
team. Most Colleges also provide facilities for gaining experience 
through student pastorates, but such pastorates might prove of 
greater training value if men were seconded to local senior ministers 
who could give advice on the problems that arise. Again, there are 
often openings for men during vacations to take work in offices, 
hospitals and factories, or in schools for corrective training, but it is 
important that the student should see such work as not merely 
a means of making some pocket-money, but as part of his training in 
missionary opportunities and methods. 

Further, inasmuch as men taking a good degree often go to 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford, or to the Continent for further 
academic study, and missionary men are now going to St. Andrew’s 
College, Selly Oak, should not others be selected, according to 
aptitude, for other special courses? For example, more men could 
take advantage of the course provided at Rtschlikon, others ought 
to be able to spend two terms or a year as temporary assistants to 
Industrial Chaplains, Probation Officers, etc. The question might 
also be raised as to whether some men should not postpone their 
military service and perform it at the end of their College course as 
Assistant Chaplains. 

One further point might be raised although it does not actually 
come within the scope of this article. Most men become aware of 
real needs after they have been in the ministry for a short time; 
careful consideration should therefore be given to the question of 
providing post-graduate refresher courses on the major practical 
problems of the ministry. These could perhaps be organised at 
existing Summer Schools or alongside of them, or the Baptist 
Union might even decide to run regular Probationers’ Courses. 


V. E. W. Haywarp. 
E. H. Worsreap. 


The foregoing articles have been collected by H. Ingli James and to him 
and all the contributors in this number, the Editorial Board expresses sincere 
thanks. 
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INFANT DEDICATION 


RECENT issue of the Fraternal reminded us of the intense 

interest taken by all sections of the Church in the Sacrament of 

Baptism. Not least among these issues is the need for a more 
definite statement of the relationship of the child to the church. 
Principal Child reminds us that: 


‘In inviting parents to bring their children to church for a 
special service we are, in fact, recognising that the Christian 
Church as such is concerned not merely with adults but with 
children, and gives them a place of their own in the life of the 
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The supporters of infant baptism have no doubt, about this 
place in the life of the Church. The child is received into Christ’s 
Church. For us with our conception of the gathered church such a 
position is impossible. Nevertheless we have a responsibility 
for the child and it is obvious that many desire to see this expressed 
in a special service. 

The following, it is suggested, are the emphases that should be 
found’ in such a service. 


1. Tue Osjective. Those who have read some of the recent 
defences of infant baptism must have felt sympathy with such 
statements as the following: 


“The validity of the Gospel does not depend on human 
faith. The Church’s practice of infant baptism witnesses to 
this ‘objective givenness’ of the Gospel. The primary 
significance of such a baptism is not that we dedicate the 
child to God, but that God has done something for the child.” 


This *‘ objective givenness ”’ ought to be present in our Dedication 
Services. 


2. THe Prospective. The service must look forward to the 
time when the grace of God working in varying ways upon the child, 
wins personal acceptance of the Gospel—an acceptance witnessed in 
believers’ baptism. 


3. Tse Rerrospective. It must look back to the marriage 
service where the parents acknowledged that one of the purposes of 
marriage is that ‘‘ children may be trained in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 


4. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH MUST BE EMPHASISED. 
The church through this service recognises anew its mission and 
dedicates itself to the task of winning the child for Christ. 

With due acknowledgment to M. E. Aubrey and F. B. Meyer 
the following is a suggested service: 
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Look at the generations of old and see; 

Did ever any trust in the Lord, and was confounded? 
Or did any abide in His fear, and was forsaken? 

Or whom did He ever despise that called upon Him? 


God so loved the world . . . 
Hymn. 

In this service we recognise the sacredness of the ties of 
marriage, and give thanks to God for family life. We pray for His 
blessing upon the homes represented here and dedicate ourselves 
anew to our task of “training our children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’”’ And we rejoice with those whose marriage 
has been newly blest with the gift of a child, and pray God’s blessing 
on both parents and children. 

When we engage in this service we declare that God has 
already made claim to the responsive faith of His children by His 
action in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
that only through Christ can we look into the face of God and say, 
““ Abba, Father.’”’ We acknowledge our responsibility so to live, 
both in our homes and in our service of the church, that in due 
time our children may respond in faith to Christ and become 
through believers’ baptism members of His Church. 

Wherefore being thus persuaded of the goodwill of our 
heavenly Father towards our homes and our children, let us 
devoutly give thanks unto Him and say the prayer which the Lord 
Himself taught us: 

Our Father: . 

Scripture Reading from O.T. Deut. vi, 4-9. 

Hymn. 

Scripture Reading from N.T. Eph. v, 20—vi, 4. 

Prayers (Thanksgiving, Confession, Intercession). 

Notices and Offering. 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

(Organ Voluntary while baby is brought into the Church). 

Minister: And they brought unto Jesus infants, that He should 
touch them: but when His disciples saw it, they rebuked them. 
But Jesus said: Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the Kingdom of God. 

You hear in this Gospel the words of our Saviour Christ how He 
commanded the children to be brought unto Him; blamed those 
who would have kept them from Him; and said: ‘‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” You perceive also, that by His outward gesture 
and deed, He declared His tender love for them. They were His 
Father’s “‘ little ones,” and dear to His heart; therefore He embraced 
them in His arms, laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. 
Doubt not, therefore, but earnestly believe, that He Who now 
sitteth at the right hand of the Majesty on high, is the same tender 
Saviour Who, in the days of His sojourn upon earth, so graciously 
regarded little children. 
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To the parents : 

Do you, the parents of this child, acknowledge God as the 
Father of all, Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men, and the Holy 
Spirit as the only true Guide and Sustainer of men ? 

Parents: We do. 

Do you in presenting this child desire and intend, by God’s 
help, to train him in the knowledge of God, instructing him in 
the Holy Scriptures, as the only rule of Faith and Practice; and 
encouraging him to seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit; that 
he may in due time be led to accept Christ as his Saviour and 
profess the same in believers’ baptism and by membership in Christ’s 
Church ? 

Parents: We do. 
Minister (to the members of the Church) : 

Do you, the members of this Church, accept the responsibility 
which this service offers of sharing in the training of this child, 
instructing him in the Holy Scriptures, as the only rule of Faith and 
Practice; and encouraging him to seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; that he may in due time be led to accept Christ as his Saviour 
and profess the same in believers’ baptism and become with you a 
member of the fellowship of Christ’s Church assembled here ? 
If so will you stand in your places. 

Minister (taking the child in his arms) : 

... in the faith and fellowship of the Church of Christ I dedicate 
thee to God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, praying that in 
spirit, soul and body thou mayest become wholly the Lord’s. The 
Lord bless you and keep you... 

(Handing the child to the mother) : 

May this child be the light of your home, and the joy of them 
that love him. May the grace of Christ be vouchsafed him, and 
when the years of discretion come, may he dedicate his life to Christ 
Who loved him and gave Himself for him. 
Prayer. 

Minister (to parents) : 

We present you with this copy of the New Testament,the source 
book of our Faith and Practice. May it remind you of your promise 
to train your child in its truth, and we charge you that when he 
is able to read it for himself, it shall be given to him. 

Minister (to the congregation) : 

As a sign of your responsibility towards this child a repre- 
sentative of the Church and Sunday School will add the name of 
the child to the Cradle Roll of the Church, thus sealing the promises 
we have made this day. 

Hymn. 
Benediction. 


Nothing has been said about the name of the service, or about 
the possibility of ‘‘ the dedication of another person.’ Principal 
Child would argue that the latter is impossible. The difficulty 
is to find another word which would adequately express the emotions 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE GENERAL MANAGER 
OF THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


My dear Friends, 


In my boyhood a story was current that a celebrated preacher’s sermons 
consisted of an introduction, a first, secondly and thirdly, followed by lastly, 
finally and in conclusion. After that introduction, 


First. Recently we received a letter from a Church treasurer asking if - 
we could cover the Sunday supply fees they would have to pay in the event of 
their minister being out of the pulpit through accident or illness. The answer was 
“ yes.”’ We can cover any Church whose minister is on the accredited list for such 
fees up to £5 5s. per Sunday at an annual premium of £1 10s. 


Secondly. Last year a lady officer of a Church took a party of young 
people to a district Missionary gathering. On the return journey her motor was 
in collision with another motor and she was injured. Her Church had no legal 


liability to her but it had taken out one of our Voluntary Workers’ Policies, with 


the result that the lady received £3 per week during the period of her incapacity. 
In addition, because we seek to serve to the utmost those Churches which support 
us, we undertook negotiations with the Insurance Company of the other motorist 
and secured a substantial sum for the lady. 


Recently, a deacon in locking up the Church premises, slipped over a boot 
scraper and sustained a fracture. The Church had no legal liability to him, and, 
unfortunately, his Church had not accepted our recommendation to effect a 
Voluntary Workers’ Policy. The deacon, therefore, is not entitled to the com- 
pensation of £3 per week which we should have gladly paid. 


Thirdly. Once again I would emphasise the importance of adequate Public 
Liability cover. The compensation awarded in the Courts continues to rise, and 
experience shows that Churchgoers are not immune from the virus of ‘claim- 


mindedness. 
Space has gone, so I leave “ lastly, finally and conclusion.” 
With all good wishes for health-giving Summer holidays, 
Your fellow-worker, 


SEYMOUR J. PRICE. 
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in the hearts of parents on this occasion. What we say in the 
service is surely in the nature of a dedication of the child. Church 
and parents dedicate themselves and the parents say in effect, 
whatever natural claims we have upon this child we give them up © 
and offer him to the Lord, as did Hannah the infant Samuel. In- 
so doing we dedicate him, although we know that claim of God on 
him must be acknowledged by him at a later date. 

Paedobaptists claim that by their service they declare the 
evangelical faith: that Christ lays claim to the life of the newborn. 
But they also declare that there is need at a later stage for the 
child to confirm that which has been done in his name. We echo 
the words of D. R. Griffith: 


“From the Baptist point of view, it seems unfortunate that 
the richly suggestive act of baptism with all its associations 
and undertones cannot be reserved for such an occasion.” 


We acknowledge in our Dedication Service that Christ lays 
claim to the newborn, and we, with the parents, seek to become 
channels of His grace, so that in due time the child may experience 
that “‘ richly suggestive act of baptism with all its associations and 
undertones.”” And who that has shared that experience would 
have it otherwise ? 


N. B. Jones. 


STEWARDSHIP OF MONEY 


HE National Council of the Baptist Youth Movement has 

been considering this matter, and in order to get some facts 

decided a questionnaire should be sent to certain delegates, to 
find out from groups of young people in various churches their 
attitude to this question. So, while the following summaries do 
not speak for all our young people, they do represent a cross section, 
perhaps a keen one, but even so the results are interesting. 

First, questions concerning the Churches’ responsibility: 

1. Have you received instruction concerning the use of your 
money in the service of Christ and His Church? 

Just over 70 per cent said “ yes,”’ but nearly 30 per cent said 

‘no’ and of the 70 per cent some said it was through parents 
and Summer Schools. 

2. Is definite instruction about the use of money given in: 
(a) Sunday School, (b) Non-uniformed Organisations, (c) 
Uniformed Organisations? If so, what form does it take? 

_ Some instruction is given in Sunday Schools though 
In many cases young people thought the lessons on this subject 
in the handbook were too vague. Over 45 per cent received 
instruction in the Sunday School, while in the non-uniformed 
organisations it was over 51 per cent. In the uniformed 


organisations in most cases it was stated that this was im- 
possible ! 


‘ 


to 
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Did you receive instruction on the subject of Giving, in Baptismal 
and Church membership classes? 

Forty-five per cent could not remember. 42 per cent yes, 
54 per cent none. 


Do you have an envelope scheme in your church? If so how 
and when is it introduced? Do you belong to it? 
Only one church did not have an envelope scheme. 
Sena 47 per cent supported such a scheme, over 52 per cent 
1d not. 


When did you last hear a sermon, or a discussion dealing with 
proportional giving and with what result? 
Most could remember one in the last twelve months but 
17 per cent could not remember. 20 per cent did not answer. 
Then there were questions concerning the individual’s 
responsibility :—— 


Do you give proportionately, i.e., a fixed sum in proportion 
to your income ? 

Over 48 per cent gave proportionately. Nearly 46 per 
cent did not. It was encouraging to see that 6 per cent were 
prepared to set aside one-tenth of their income. 


What is your reaction to deficit appeals? If adverse what would 
you suggest? 

Only 10 per cent were adverse, whilst 63 per cent were not; 
they felt appeals should not be necessary if Christians could 
be taught more personal responsibility. Ten per cent did not 
answer. 

The third group of questions was concerned with respon- 
sibility to the Denomination. 


Do you possess a missionary box in your home? 
Fifty per cent yes, 50 per cent no. 


Do you support the Homework Fund? (a) By what means, 
boxes or collection cards? (b) How often? 

Only about 6 per cent did not support but over 80 per cent 
did. Of the 56 who supported the Homework Fund, 14 gave 
once a year, 8 gave quarterly at church meetings or communion 
services, but this last group felt this way not very satisfactory, 
as so few attended. 

Do you know how the money is used, for:— 
(a) Homework Fund, (b) Baptist Missionary Society, (c) 
Church Finances, (d) Special Appeals. 

(a) 68 per cent knew, (b) and (c) 80 per cent knew. In 
the first group 21 did not know what the Homework Fund was, 
but 10 of these came from Scotland where there is no Home- 
work Fund, 12 did not know how the Baptist Missionary Society 
spent its money and 14 did not know how their church finances 
were administered. 
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It must cause certain of us some heart-searching to learn that 
those questioned stated that they had no instruction concerning 
giving at their Baptismal and Church membership classes. When 


this matter was discussed in Council one delegate summed up an ~ 


able speech by saying: ‘‘ We should welcome some definite teaching 
on giving.” The Council endorsed this with acclamation. 
IAN PRENTIS. 


The foregoing is published at a request of the united com- 
mittee of our B.U. and B.M.S. Young People’s department. 
Epiror1aL Boarp. 


BIBLE STUDY—THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
(Studies in St. John’s conception of Jesus and His gifts to men) 


ORTUNATELY there is no space to discuss the authorship of 
the fourth Gospel. What follows is written in the conviction, 
somewhat waveringly held, that it was written by John the 

Elder, leader of the church in Ephesus and District, not less than 
sixty years after the crucifixion. It is thus written with more than 
half a century of Christian thought and experience behind it. 
By then the Church was largely Gentile, and John is seeking to 
interpret the Gospel to men familiar with the current modes of 
thought and language. 

The Gospel has many links with the teaching of St. Paul. 
The association of both men with Ephesus would partly explain 
this. John holds most exalted beliefs concerning Jesus, and E. F. 
Scott’s point is worth noting—‘“‘ the Glory which Paul ascribes to 
the exalted Christ is thrown back by John on the actual life of 
Jesus.” 

Tue Lorp’s TITLes 


John uses all the Synoptic titles to describe our Lord, except 
“Son of David.” Note the varied witness to him in ch. 1—as 
Messiah, the Christ (41, 45), as King of Israel (49), as Son of 
God (34, 49), as Son of Man (51). Also ‘‘ The Holy One of God”’ 
(vi, 69, Greek text), and ‘‘ The coming One” (xii, 13. cp. Matt. 
SI, 0; xx1, 0) 

John emphasises His Messiahship. He was indeed the ex- 
pected deliverer of Israel. Yet He does not accord with current 
expectations. To the Jew a crucified Messiah was a contradiction 
in terms (xil, 32-34). To John: the death of the Messiah was 
essential. It sets the seal upon the eternity of His Person and 
Work. It is His crowning glory (xii, 23; xiii, 31), and the means by 
which He draws all men unto Himself (iii, 14-15; xii, 32-33). 

_ Again, the Messiah was King (i, 49; xii, 13), but His kingdom 
is not of this world (vi, 15, 26; xviii, 36-37). 

The three titles on which the Gospel lays greatest emphasis 

are Son of Man, Son of God, and the Word (Logos). 


Ye ee 
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Son oF Man 


John’s exalted conception of the Son of Man has affinities 
with Daniel’s figure of “‘ one like unto a son of man” (Dan. vii, 
13-14) who is identified in verses 18, 22, 27 with the saints of the 
Most High, ie., he is the representative man, himself human, and 
gathering up all humanity in his own person. 

1. The Son of Man is a real person, Jesus of Nazareth, the son 
of Joseph (i, 45). His humanity is not bogus. He works, 
loves and is loved, tires (iv, 6), thirsts (iv, 7), weeps (xi, 35), 
suffers and dies (ch. xix). 

2. Thus the Son of Man knows and understands all men (cp. 
Hebs. ii, 14-18; iv, 15-16). Understanding them He can judge 
them (v, 27). 

3. The Son of Man creates a spiritual community with all be- 
lieving men. His death is the focal act which draws men 
into unity with Him (iii, 14-15; xii, 32-34). This unity is 
sustained by the body and blood of the Son of Man (vi, 53-58). 

For this oneness of man with the Son of Man and with 

His fellow-men (cp. Matt. xxv, 40-45), and Paul’s conception of 

the body of Christ. 

4. The Son of Man is also the Son of God. 

Similar language is used of both. The Son of Man 

descends from heaven, ascends to heaven (iii, 13; vi, 62). 

5. Dr. C. H. Dodd, in his “‘ Interpretation of the fourth Gospel,” 
draws attention to the parallels between Isaiah’s ‘ Suffering 
Servant ’’ and John’s ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ :— 

Is. xlix, 6. He is the light of men (cp. John viii, 12; xii, 46). 

Is. xlix, 9-10. The sustenance of men (cp. John iv, 14; 
Wi hs oe he Oe 

Is. xlix, 3, 5. God will be glorified in him (cp. John 
Ki; 23% Pxtit,31,.32). 

Is. lii, 13. His lifting up, his exaltation in death, draws 
men unto himself (cp. John iii, 14-15; viii, 28; 
xl, 32-34). 


Son oF Gop 


The divine Sonship of Jesus is treated with a fullness and 
precision not found in any other New Testament writing. The 
main purpose of writing the Gospel is to convince men that Jesus 
js Christ, the Son of God (xx, 31). 

1. Jesus is the only begotten Son of the Father (i, 18; iti, 16, 18). 
2. He is sent by the Father (iii, 17; v, 23; vi, 40), comes in the 

Father’s name (v, 43), and is dependent on the Father (v, 26; 

vi, 574. xv) t). ie 
3, The Father has given the Son His divine authority (ii, 35; 

v, 20; xiii, 3). He exercises divine functions, e.g.: 

He gives everlasting life (iii, 36; v. 26; vi, 40; xx, 31), 
He is the Saviour of the world (iii 17). 
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He raises up the dead (v, 21-25; vi, 40; ch. xi). 
He judges (v, 22, 27, 30; xv, 22-24). 
He answers prayer (xiv, 13). 


4. There is complete unity between Father and Son. “land My 


Father are one”’ (x, 30; cp. x, 38; v, 20; viii, 16; xiv, 7-9). 
The Son speaks what His Father teaches (viii, 28), does what 
His Father does (v, 19), judges by virtue of that unity (viii, 16). 

5. The relation between Father and Son is an eternal relation. 
It does not begin or end with this life (i, 18; viii, 23, 35, 56-58; 
xvi, 28; xvii, 5,24). Genesthai (to become) is never applied to 
the Son of God, but always einai (to be continuously). 

6. The divine Sonship recognised by men (1, 34, 49; vi, 69, xi, 27). 


Tue Locos. The Prologue, 1, 1-14. 


Most religions have the idea of an intermediary by which 
the Deity reveals Himself to men. In the Old Testament, it was 
“the word of the Lord.” In Greek thought it was “‘ the Word 
(Logos),’’ conceived of as reason, responsible for the reasoned 
ordering of the universe, or as the Wisdom of God, His agent in 
creation. 

John uses the term Logos to help him to interpret the signifi- 
cance of Jesus to the Gentile world. The nature and mind of God 
are revealed not primarily in the spoken word, or in a philosophical 
idea, but in a life, the whole life in the history of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The vital point to him is that “ the Word became flesh ”’ (i, 14). 
The Logos did not merely descend on Jesus. The Logos became 
flesh, became the human nature which he bore. So that the life of 
Jesus is the life of the incarnate Logos, revealing the eternal 
thought and character of God. In Jesus we see God (xiv, 9), 
hear God (viii, 26), know God (xvii, 3). 

The term Logos is used only in the Prologue, but the whole 
Gospel is the commentary on the meaning of the term. The words 
and deeds, all the details of the life of Jesus, are manifestations 
of the truth contained in ‘‘ the Word became flesh.”’ 


SoME OF THE Lorp’s Girts TO MEN 
A. EverzasTInG LIFE 


“ Life ’’ is a dominant theme in the Gospel (xx, 31; x, 10). It 
is everlasting life, i.e. eternal in duration and divine in quality. 
It is Christ’s gift in response to faith and obedience. It includes 
all that is contained in the Pauline experience of Salvation. ‘‘ To 
oe life’ and “‘ to be saved ’’ are different ways of saying the same 
thing. 

1. He 1s life, and eternal life is in Him (xi, 25, 26; xiv, 6. Also 

i, 4; v, 26, 40). There is no life apart from Him (vi, 53). 

2. tis He who bestows eternal life (iv, 14; vi, 27, 33; x, 28; xvii, 2). 

3. Eternal life is life now and hereafter. (The New Testament 
knows nothing of immortality apart from Christ. It is not 
regarded as inherent in human personality). 
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Life now and hereafter (vi, 40, 51, 54; x, 28). Death 
vanquished. Life hereafter (v, 28, 29; xi, 25, 26; v, 21, 25) 
may refer to spiritual awakening now and not hereafter. 


4. The channels by which life comes to the human heart. 


Faith (ii, 15, 16, 36; vi, 40, 47; xi, 25; xx, 31). 

Knowledge (xvii, 3). 

Obedience and service (iv, 36; viii, 12; xii, 50). 

Self-sacrifice (xii, 25). 

Communion—feeding on Christ (iv, 10, 14; vi, 47, 48). 
N.B. vi, 48-58, and note the eucharistic reference, 
especially in 53-56, which are an expansion of the 
words of institution (cp. Matt. xxvi, 26-28). 

5. Our response to His offer of life (vi, 68; cp. vi, 43). 


B. ONENEss wiTH Gop 


No theme in the Gospel reveals more clearly the depth of 
spiritual life experienced by the Christian community in the early 
decades of the Church’s life. John’s teaching on “‘ abiding in the 
Vine ”’ and on being “ in the Son ” or “ in the Father ”’ can profitably 
be compared and contrasted with Paul’s ‘‘in Christ” and his teach- 
ing on “the Body of Christ.” John describes a personal unity 
of spirit, thought and purpose. 

1. The Father is in the Son and the Son in the Father (x, 30). 
Each dwells in the other (x, 37, 38; xiv, 10, 11), each knows 
the other (x, 15). 

2. It is the Son’s purpose that the believer shall share in this 
holy unity (x, 14; xiv, 20, 21; xvu, 11, 21, 23). It is a sharing 
of the divine life (v, 26; v, 24; vi, 27, and notably xv, 1-12, the 
Vine and the Branches). 

3. This unity grounded in the love of God (cp. 111, 35; v, 20 with 
xlv, 23; xv, 9; xvii, 26). It is wrought by the Spirit of God 
(xiv, 16-21). 

4, Our unity with the Son results in:— 

Active love for others (xv, 12-14, 17). 

Service (v, 17, 19; ix, 4). 

Joy (xv, 11). 

Knowing the mind of Christ (xv, 15). 

Prevailing prayer (xv, 16). 

5. Such unity maintained by feeding on Christ (xv, 1-12; vi, 48-58). 

6. It is a witness to the divine mission of Christ and the divine 
love for men (xvii, 23). 


C. KNowLEeDGE or Gop 


The knowledge (gnosis) of God was a familiar phrase to the 
Gnostic and Greek thinker, and was used with a variety of mean- 
ings. To the Gnostic it meant mystical enlightenment. To the 
Greek it was a mental process, the contemplation of ultimate 
reality. The knower stood apart from the known. But to the 
Hebrew to know was to enter into personal contact with the object 
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known, e.g. Is. li, 3, ‘‘ He is acquainted with grief,” or Ezek. 
xxv, 14, “they shall know my vengeance.” John follows the 
Hebrew usage. To know God is not chiefly to have a clear picture 


of Him in the mind but to have a real experience of His saving - 


presence in the heart (x, 14; xiii, 18). 
1. Inthe Old Testament, the vital thing was that God knows man. 
He knows the nation (Amos ili, 2; Hos. v, 3), and the 
individual (Jer. xii, 3; Deut. xxxiv, 10; Job xxii, 10; Psalm 

cxxxix, 1-6). cp. our Lord’s knowledge of man (John ii, 24, 25; 

V4 21.) 4 
2. The Son knows the Father, and is known by Him (vii, 27-29; 

Vili, 55% X15): . 

3. The Son mediates to men the knowledge of God, by word but 
above all by His life. ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father” (xiv, 7-9. cp. i, 18; vi, 46; xii, 44, 45. Also Matt. 
x1, 27 and John x, 4, 14; xiv, 7,17). : 

4. To know God is one of the ways by which we experience life 
eternal (xvii, 3). 

Those who have read Dr. Dodd’s “ Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel ”’ will know how much I am indebted to him and how shame- 
lessly I have borrowed from him. 

FRANK BUFFARD. 


B.M.F. ANNUAL 


Bloomsbury was filled almost to capacity for our Annual 
Meeting held during B.U. Assembly week. The great attendance 
was due to the quality of the platform. Billy Graham, in ten 
minutes, gave proof of his Baptist convictions, and communicated 
his spiritual power to his listening audience. Founder of Iona 
Community and eminent Presbyterian minister—George MacLeod 
—drew out the Social implications of the Gospel and impressed 
with his own powerful personality, the practical responsibilities 
following from the Word we preach. ‘The speakers proved a 
delightful combination and their addresses remarkable in their 
complementary nature. F.C. Bryan, capable chairman that he is, 
managed in forty minutes to find time for a tribute to Charles 
Johnson and to welcome his Secretarial successor—J. H. G. Adam 
and, also, for outline Reports of the many-sided work of our 
Fellowship. We hope that members appreciated the immense 
amount of work rendered by such helpers as Charles Bullock, 
Sidney Hall, A. J. Westlake, John Withey, Richard Rowsell, 
together with those who write the Fellowship letters and produce 
the Fellowship Magazine. The collection, amounting to over £40, 
replenished the Library and Benevolent Funds. The whole meeting 
proved inspiring and warranted the policy in securing for such an 
unique audience, speakers of front rank reputation and ability. 
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THE BUILDER OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


. VISIT to London by the Great Western takes us to Padding- 

ton; and the Nelson Column, the Houses of Parliament. 

The Club Houses nearby, including the Lyceum Theatre of 

Irving fame, will engage our attention. The Victoria Docks may 
also appeal to some. 

A walk through Kensington Palace Gardens will show us the 
Soviet Embassy, which was once the town house of Sir Morton Peto, 
the builder of all the works thus mentioned, and, with his partners, 
the largest employer of labour in the world, with a pay-roll extending 
to 75,000 men. 

He was born at Cheam in 1809 (as was Lincoln in the U.S.A.): 
educated at Brixton Independent School, and apprenticed when 
fourteen, to his uncle, who was a builder in Little Britain. 

Succeeding to the business in 1830, he obtained the contract 
for the Hungerford Market, despite his youth. But the source of 
all his activities lay in his religion, his home and his family. A 
keen student of the Bible, he joined the Baptists in 1843. Previously 
left a widower, with four young children, he married Miss Sarah 
Kelsall of Rochdale, who was to be his helpmeet for the next 
forty-six years. Peto built, gave and served Bloomsbury Chapel 
for nearly twenty years under Dr. Brock, having met him at Norwich 
in 1847, while laying the Eastern Counties Railway; developing 
Lowestoft, and rebuilding Somerleyton Hall and village. He 
entered Parliament as Liberal M.P. the same year, and was largely 
responsible for the Truck Act, whereby contractors had to pay their 
workmen in cash weekly, and not in goods, supplied from their own 
stores. His men were properly housed, and he gave large sums for 
the formation of sick and thrift clubs among them. Services were 
held, and a Bible was given to every man who could read. The 
** Peto ”’ Act also enabled religious charities to appoint new trustees, 
without a fresh conveyance, thereby saving time and money. 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 would have remained a dream of the 
Prince Consort’s, had not Peto come forward with a guarantee of 
£50,000, and insured its progress. In the same decade, he built the 
Grand Trunk Railway—including the Victoria Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence—the railways of Denmark and Norway; the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern, and those of Queensland. He also constructed 
the line from Frankfort to Homburg, and that from Rustchuk to 
Varna on the Black Sea. The track from Dunaberg to Witepsk 
was completed twelve months ahead of time, and he received the 
warm thanks of the Russian Government. But amid all his com- 
mercial and philanthropic activities, he always put spiritual things 
first. The money repaid him by the Bloomsbury members was 
spent in erecting the chapels at Regent’s Park and Notting Hill. 
He was quick to detect the genius of C. H. Spurgeon, and laid the 
foundation stone of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. He was 
Treasurer of the B.M.S. for 21 years, and defrayed the cost of five 
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deputations to the foreign fields. The construction of a railway 
in the Crimea, during that unhappy conflict, free of commission, 
won him a baronetcy in 1855. o- 

He travelled to Paris fourteen times in as many months, while | 
the Mediterranean line was in progress, and received the thanks 
of Napoleon II when the railway from Algiers, together with the 
harbour and docks, was completed. 

Returning from a visit to the U.S.A. in 1865, he faced the 
biggest test of his life, when bringing the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway into the city. A financial crisis arose; and his 
bankers failed, which involved his firm in the general collapse. 
Emerging triumphant after a searching enquiry, he retired with 
a remnant of his fortune to Eastcote, and then to Blackhurst, 
where he died in 1889. He rests in Pembury Churchyard, and his 
gravestone truly declares: ‘‘ Here lies one who never turned his 
back, but who marched breast forward; who never doubted clouds 
would break, Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. J. Leste CHown. 


INS TOUCH BY PErr font 


Inspired by an article in the Australian Baptist our minister 
at Ilford—W. Peter West, 95, Richmond Road, Ilford, Essex, 
Telephone, Ilford 4172—is trying out a unique experiment in 
Evangelism—a Spiritual Telephone Service. Complying with 
our request, Peter West supplied some details—we quote from 
his letter. ‘‘In January, I advertised, outside my church, my 
telephone number and sent a letter to the local press which was 
featured on the front page. National papers republished the letter 
and before long I received communications from as far apart as 
Birmingham, Penzance, Germany, Jamaica, India. 

“The problems dealt with have ranged pretty well over the 
whole of human experience. Out of the some 170 contacts many 
have been from people who have threatened, or who have tried to 
commit, suicide. By the grace of God these lives have be changed. 
I have even had one threatened murder to deal with. The terrible 
tangle to which I have been introduced, has been resolved, through 
the grace of Christ. 

“T have tried to make the scheme both Bible and Church 
based. I pray with my enquirers, over the telephone and read the 
Scripture to them. Whenever possible, I link them with a church 
in their own area, and I have met with gratifying response. 

“IT am now seeking to extend this Spiritual Telephone Service 
to the whole of London. Advertisements have been placed on four 
London stations, and we have received quite a number of enquiries, 
but I have the vision of an organisation through the co-operation 
of ministers, which will work on the same principle as the dial 
999 service. This will involve much prayer and thought, and should 
Brethren be interested, I should like them to contact me.” 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
The Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.| 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


is the expression of 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


in Personal Conduct and Community Life 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP DEPARTMENT 
of 


THE BAPTIST UNION 


will give all possible help to Ministers needing advice or literature 
on social problems. Enquiries should be sent to the Rev. C. H. 
Cleal, M.A., B.D., Baptist Church House. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


The Baptist Women’s League—a fellowship of prayer 
and service with over 1,170 branches to which all 
Women’s Organisations in Baptist Churches may be- 
come affiliated. Literature and suggestions available. 

St. Andrew’s—an attractive and comfortable hostel in 
London, at moderate cost, for young business women 
and students. 

The Haven—a fully equipped maternity home for un- 
married mothers where every effort is made to lead 
them into a new life in Jesus Christ and to restore 
them to a useful place in society. Where necessary 
the babies are placed in Christian homes with a view 
to adoption through the Baptist Union Adoption 
Society. 

Full information may be obtained from the Organising and 
Deputation Secretary, Miss LOIS CHAPPLE 
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A New Chapter. We make common cause with our brothers 


entering on new pastorates. May all their hopes, by God’s grace, © 


be abundantly fulfilled: 

D. S. Arfield, North Cheam; W. G. Barnes, Beeston; O. C. 
Denslow, Leicester (Friar Lane); J. A. Eaton, Surbiton; S. C. 
Harrisson, Addlestone; W. C. Henson, Bristol (Southmead); 
J. P. Hickerton, Eastwood; H. W. Hughes, Exeter; G. R. King, 
West Croydon; T. H. Lovegrove, Darlington; H. Maishman, 
New Romney; Rex Mason, Upminster; R. C. Macrobie, Burnley 
(Sion); D. McDiarmid, Bristol (Old King Street); E. H. Newton, 
Huddersfield (Steep Lane); K. R. Saville, Lincoln; G. P. Shelley, 
Doncaster (Wheatley Park); W.M. Tristram, Lyndhurst; W. H. 
Price, Cardiff (Bethany); S. V. Webb, Arnesby; G. C. Williams, 
Birmingham (Witton). : 

Doors Closing and Opening. On leaving College, students 
are aware of mingled feelings as College doors close and they pass 
through Open Doors to their first pastorates. In our Sunday 
Morning Watch we will remember them: 

Bristol: H. Cross, Sheffield (Swallow Nest); C. Furse, Kidder- 
minster; G. C. Thomas, Plymouth (Morice); W. V. Welch, 
Lyme Regis. Cardiff: G. Hunt, Bryn Mawr; C. Storey, Blaenavon; 
L. Taylor, Cwm Carm. Manchester: J. H. Matson, St. Annes; 
A. J. Patterson, Great Missenden. Rawdon: K. J. Norman, 
Atch Lench; G. Weston, Wheelock Heath. Regent’s Park: 
D. Black, Kettering (Carey). Spurgeon’s: B. W. Amey, Upwell, 
P. H. K. Tongeman, Luton. 

Retirements. After long and honourable service in which they 
have been greatly used, the following have retired: W. F. Grey, 
Melville Evans, T. J. Lewis (Southport), G. L. Morris, E. F. 
Sutton, A. T. Ward. In the case of Watcyn James, retirement 
has been hastened by illness. We join in thanksgiving for their 
past labours and prayers for their future activity. 

Personal. WW. Ridley and Mrs. Chesterton, W. and Mrs. 
Lomax MacKenzie and F. W. and Mrs. Butt-Thompson, on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of their marriage, are very much 
in our thoughts. 

A Jubilee of another kind has been achieved by Alec Charlton, 
our minister at Haworth whose previous ministries were at Halifax 
and Bradford. Representatives of all these churches vied with 
each other in celebrating the fifty years service of a minister greatly 
beloved. 

After twenty-five years in the Editorial Chair of The Christian— 
C. T. Cook resigns chief responsibility for the journal he has 
conducted with such ability and success. There is, however, 
much ink left in his pen and thought in his virile mind and we 


ee eo gratefully the further service he will, by God’s grace, 
render. 
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The best of good wishes to Eric Worstead, B.A., B.D., who is 
now Principal-Designate of Spurgeon’s College. A son of the 
College, an honours degree man of London University, he became 
Tutor in 1946. May all grace be his as he assumes the more 
responsible position. 

Henry Cook received a well deserved honour in his election 
as Vice-President of the B.U. with accession to the Presidential 
Chair in the year of the B.W.A. Congress. As pastor of important 
churches, Secretary and Superintendent of the L.B.A. and President 
of the European Baptist Federation, he has rendered outstanding 
service. We wish him a great year of Office and many others to 
follow. W. D. Jackson succeeds as Metropolitan Superintendent, 
to be succeeded in the Southern Area by H. V. Larcombe. Once 
again, every good wish. 

Geoffrey King entered upon the Presidency of the National 
C.E. Union at its Whitsuntide Assembly. We are sure that through- 
out the whole country C.E. will benefit from his vigorous spiritual 
leadership. We wish him every good in this and the new work 
at West Croydon Tabernacle upon which he shortly enters, after 
twenty years at East London Tabernacle. 

Passed Away. With bowed heads but grateful hearts we thank 
God for Edgar Keeble whose early death cut short a promising 
career. Of S. G. Johnson, who, one Sunday morning, entered the 
Higher Service after twenty-nine years at Eastcote, Glos.—his one 
and only church. A man valued through the whole district for 
his pastoral and educational work. Of E. J. Thynne, who after 
leaving Spurgeon’s College in 1912 ministered worthily in four 
pastorates until his retirement in 1947. 

Of J. G. Bowen who from 1914-1941 laboured with much 
success and is especially remembered in the Southampton district 
for his secretarial work, and of G. D. Whitehead who having 
served the Y.M.C.A. entered our pastorate and is remembered 
as a preacher of great ability. His brave bearing through a long 
and painful illness in Darlington Hospital was a veritable triumph. 
True to his Saviour, almost his last words toa visiting brother were: 
“T am worried ’’—what are you worried about ?—‘‘I am worried 
about all those who will not come to Jesus.’’ We give thanks for 
the memory of these good servants of our Lord. 
Wilson-Haffenden and A. H. Eames have suffered domestic 
loss and older members will have equal sympathy with T. E. Ruth 
who left us for Australia many years ago. He also has been bereaved 
of his life’s partner. ; 

Illness. We forbear to mention the names of many, at present, 
laid aside by illness. They are in our thoughts, however, and we 
recall the lines of Whittier—the healing of His seamless dress, 
is by our beds of pain. 

Dover Delivered. The Brewster Sessions were duly held. An 
eminent Q.C. (at a fat fee) presented the public-house petition. 
What was sought was, a permanent extension of a half-hour. 


Bealls se 


“Go ye into all the world . . .”’ 


HE ‘marching orders’ of our Lord still 

remain to stir our consciences in rela- 
tion to our duty to those in other lands 
who have not heard the Gospel. In 
obedience, the B.M.S. goes on with _ its 
work in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the West 
Indies, Congo, Hongkong, Malaya and Brazil. 
It relies on your support and your leader- 
ship in the churches that 


volunteers for service overseas, 
interest and encouragement, 
prayer unceasing, 


sacrificial giving, 


may continue. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOGrEIy 
93 Gloucester Place - - London, W.| 
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Opposition was organised, the C. of E. held off, the Free 
Church failed to appear and the man who voiced the protest was 
our minister—Islwyn Evans. Doubtless the brewers’ Goliath 
frowned down upon the Dissenters’ David, but history repeated 
itself. David won the day and Dover was delivered. Well done, 
Islwyn. 

On the Wing. May flying and other suitable mercies attend 
our travellers who will shortly be on the wing. Townley Lord 
proceeds to Australia and New Zealand in capacity as B.W.A. 
President, an Office which has taken him nearly all over the world. 
For the B.M.S., V. E. W. Hayward is on his way to West Indies, 
thence to Evanston. In the autumn J. B. Middlebrook is to visit 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. Ernest Payne and others will attend 
the notable W.C.C. Assembly. John MacBeath and W. J. Grant 
are both due in Canada and F. H. Wheeler exchanges pastorates 
for a year with C. A. Arrington of South Carolina. Henry Cook 
again visits our Churches on the Continent. A few of us remain at 
home interested in these our brothers and watching the skies for 
their safe return. 

Congratulations. To Sam Hughes or to be more polite— 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D.—our congratulations on his accession 
to the ranks of the Octogenarians. May the days be lengthened for 
this so-beloved friend and brother. 

Other Changes. J. A. Jones and W. D. Lewis are joining 
the Church of England and E. R. Tribbeck transfers to the Methodist 
ministry. James Marshall is accepting a teaching appointment and 
- C. H. Jones joins the staff of the Sailors’ Society. They carry with 
them our good wishes. 

Addenda. We send, in addition to those already mentioned, 
our good wishes to: E. D. Coate and T. 5. H. Elwyn of Rawdon 
College who have accepted the pastorates of Sheerness and Swanwick. 
Also, to C. M. A. Dawson, who is removing to Chalford, Glos.; 
Edgar Gledhill to Glasgow (Knightswood) and E. S. J. Newell, to 

ke St. Gregory, Som. 
= We ee “f hear of the sudden death of B. J. Davies of 
Llanelly, thus closing thirty years ministry—twenty-four of which 
was spent at Greenfield Church, Llanelly. Our deep sympathy 
goes to Mrs. Davies and all who are suffering bereavement. 

Scottish Ministers’ Fellowship. Forty-four Scottish ministers 
attended the Conference at Troon, Ayrshire. The Guest speaker 
was Dr. A. Dakin, and the central theme, “ The Evangelical 
Conception of the Faith” (Theology, Ethics, and Worship). 
The men were greatly enriched by the speaker’s forthright presen- 
tation. It was thought-provoking, illuminating, and not infrequently, 
incandescent. Dr. Dakin won their confidence and so thoroughly 
shared his experience with them that all hearts were strangely 
warmed” to the Lord Whose sovereignty he so convincingly 
declared. Other ancillary papers were given by George Bolster of 
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Wishaw and W. J. McLean of Larkhall, together with a talk on 
Divine healing by J. Cameron Peddie of the Church of Scotland. 


The fellowship of the three days strengthened both thought and _ 
purpose. Through gifts secured by John MacBeath of Inverness _ 


the cost to each man was substantially reduced. We were under 
the genial and precise chairmanship of Alexander Clark of Mother- 
well and J. D. Jamieson made all the arrangements. 1DJ 


The Baptist Students’ Federation exists to provide spiritual and 
social fellowship and opportunities of service to Christ through 
the Denomination, and of witnessing for Him in University, Training 
College and Hospital. At our 7th Annual Conference at Leicester 
in April, Rev. F. C. Bryan gave us three lectures on the subject 
‘‘From Antioch to Evanston.’”’ We were deeply moved to see the 
absolute primacy of the Holy Spirit in any effective action of the 
Church down the ages; we were challenged to deeper consecration 
of our lives as individual Christians and as members of our churches, 
and to renewed vigour in presenting ‘‘ Jesus Christ the Hope of the 
World” to the young people with whom we come in contact. 
Readers of the Fraternal will be interested to hear of the following 
resolution passed at our Annual General Meeting: ‘We, the 
members of B.S.F., reaffirm our belief in the absolute centrality of the 
Church Meeting in Baptist Church life, and pledge ourselves 
individually to attend as regularly as possible and to participate 
in our local Church Meeting.” 

Entrance upon a University, Teacher Training or Nursing 
course is often a crucial time in the religious experience of young 
people; the fellowship of other believers, in the interdenominational 
societies and, to a greater degree perhaps for Baptists, in the 
Baptist Societies, has often proved of inestimable value. The 
President of the Federation is anxious to contact all Baptist young 
people “ going up” this autumn; please send names to him: 
John D. Edgeler, 73, South Norwood Hill, $.E.25. 


We congratulate the Federation not only on its work in the 
various University centres but also on its keen evangelistic enter- 
prise undertaken by teams of young people in our churches. All 
blessing to this, one of our most vigorous denominational societies. 

Having attended services at Bloomsbury and elsewhere 
conducted by B.S.F. Teams and having greatly valued the same, we 
suggest that our ministers seek the aid of these fine young people 
in any University centre, to conduct a Sunday service. Such a 
visit would prove a blessing. 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 


EUROPE 


_ _ Switzerland. A Sunday morning visit to our Baptist Church 
in Zurich proved a spiritual refreshment even, although, the worship 
led by Pastor Pfister was conducted in what to us, was a strange 
tongue. Here, two or three hundred assembled for the main 
service of the day held at 9 a.m. We sat for the hymns, we stood 
for the prayers, we listened to the ministry of a well-trained choir and 
the one word of the sermon that we could understand, well expressed 
our own feeling—Hallelujah. 

Italy. Enrico Paschetto of Spezia writes: ‘“‘ Thank you for the 
regular arrival of the Fraternal which I read with interest and profit. 
Also, for the kindly greeting in your last issue.’’ Paschetto in his 
difficult work has a place in our prayers. 

Denmark. From Pastor K. Kyro-Rasmussen of Arhus: “I 
studied theology at Regent’s Park, 1947-50, and read the Fraternal 
in our J.C.R. I have now re-printed in the Danish Baptist, of which 
I am Editor, a letter Sidney Hall wrote to our Swedish brethren. 
Two have responded and I enclose subscriptions.’”’ We suggest 
that some R.P.C. men of his period write him a letter. Meanwhile, 
we welcome this further extension of our membership, and thank 
our fellow Editor for his help. 

Riischlikon. Our B.M.F. was represented at a recent Conference 
for Chaplains—one of many Conferences—arranged during 
the summer vacation at our Baptist Theological Seminary. There 
were present three member of the Staff—Dr. Nordenhaug, Principal; 
Dr. Watts who chaired the meeting and Dr. Hughey who was the 
chief organizer, and thirty Chaplains of the U.S.A. Forces. Great 
Britain was represented by A. B. Jestice, Knox Wylie, Murray Raw 
and Sydney Morris. There would have been a larger number of 
Chaplains from U.K. had Government regulations allowed. 

Theological lectures were interspersed by a thrilling account 
of work for Displaced Persons, Refugees and others, supervised by the 
World Council of Churches. A story all our churches ought to 
hear. A. B. Jestice more than sustained British Baptist reputation 
by three deeply spiritual talks drawn from his experiences as an 
R.A.F. Chaplain. Subsequent Conferences will be addressed by 
Kenneth Bennett and Henry Cook. 

It was good to meet A. B. Crabtree and to realise the fine 
work he is doing and the place he holds in the confidence of his 
colleagues in the Seminary Faculty. 

The Mission Board of the Southern Convention U.S.A. 
gives generous support to Riischlikon in its work in training men 
from European countries for pastoral work in their own churches. 
We trust that the Seminary, beautifully situated on Lake Zurich, 
will be increasingly known in Great Britain and that, wherever 
possible, ministers may attend one or other of the Conferences or 


THE BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


stands 
for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom in 
our own beloved land 


asks 
for at least sixpence per member per 
month from ALL Church members 


seeks 
the backing and interest of all in The 
Fraternal 


All communications to: 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE BAPTIST UNION 


BAPTIST UNION CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman - - - Rev. H. V. LARCOMBE, B.A., B.D. 


The Continental Committee made grants for Baptist 
work in the following countries: 


DENMARK FINLAND 
FRANCE GERMANY 
HOLLAND ITALY 
NORWAY SPAIN 


Please book and observe Continental Sunday 
on 28th November, 1954 


Contributions to:— 
The General Secretary, 
Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, Londang W.C.1 
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take advantage of its. facilities for longer periods of study: 
Greetings and good wishes to Dr. Nordenhaug and his Staff. 


JAMAICA 


Leslie Larwood tells of his work in Kingston and of the 
lead he is endeavouring to give. Problems abound, especially 
in the realm of morals, and patience and wisdom are necessary. 
Perhaps a little nostalgia is discernible and letters from home are 
welcome. His address is 12, King’s Avenue, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Indent on our Treasurer for the cost of the stamp. 

The College. Keith Tucker is able to report a record number 
of students in the Calabar College. In the High School, also, 
numbers have increased from 150 to 350 with a waiting list. In 
1953, the B.U. reported a gain of 1,400 members. 

Keith Tucker hopes to attend the B.W.A. Congress together 
with another Jamaican minister. 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland. Norman F. Reeve, Senior Chaplain, R.A.A.F. 


Ambersley, Brisbane, would like to contact some of our British 
R.A.F. Chaplains. We underline this request and hope that one or 
other will write him at the above address. Ambersley is one of the 
largest camps and, as Senior Chaplain, Reeve travels widely, not 
only in Australia but in distant parts of the Pacific, also. May much 
blessing rest upon his work. 

F. C. Chataway is now Australian representative working with 
the B.W.A. Relief work in Korea under the direction of the South- 
ern Baptist’ Convention. The urgency of such service cannot be 
overestimated. 

We are glad to know that Principal Warriner is now in good 
health and looks forward to his visit to Britain in 1955 when among 
other engagements, he will deliver the Whitley Lectures. 

New South Wales. We are glad to hear from C. J. Tinsley of 
E. B. Woods, alert in mind and body at the age of 93. He is probably 
the senior Regent’s man living. C. J. is one of those busy retired 
men whose help is eagerly sought and willingly given—may he also 
live to 93. 

South Australia. W. A. McKay has recently entered upon 
the pastorate at Broadview. He will be greatly missed from Queens- 
land where he was Chairman of the College Committee and also 
Foreign Mission Secretary. 

To Australia and N.Z.—strict injunctions to take good care of the 
B.W.A. President and Mrs. Townley Lord. They are needed at 
Bloomsbury by the British B.U.—not to speak of the Baptist Times. 
Please return them safe and sound. 


NEW ZEALAND 


We were sorry to hear that Secretary Lanyon has had a renewal 
of illness from which we trust he has now recovered and that 
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he will be able to fulfil his intention to come over for the B.W.A. 
Congress. Roy Bullen, our helpful Correspondent, has also had n 
period in hospital and testifies warmly to the kindness received 
from various people during his illness. 

Christchurch reports great blessing accruing from a simul- 
taneous Mission held in the Baptist churches of the City. 

The action of New Zealand Baptists in refusing a Grant of £500 
towards the erection of a Children’s Home on the ground that 
the money came from a lottery, will be appreciated by Baptist 
folk in other countries as well. 

Auckland Tabernacle has been redecorated and refurnished 
at a cost of several thousand pounds. We are glad to know of the 
blessing attending the ministry of John Pritchard not only in 
Auckland, but in other parts of the country. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


J. L. Green reports of the great progress of the church in 
Johannesburg of which he is the minister. The Sunday School 
has increased from 120 to 600 and two other churches have been 
founded. Together with his pastoral work our brother combines 
the duty of Editor of the S.A. Baptist and Chairman and Lecturer 
of the College. Younger Spurgeon’s men will be interested to hear 
of J. N. Jonsson’s happy association with the senior minister in 
the work of the church. 

Bulawayo. A  well-produced brochure features the 25th 
Anniversary of the church. There are notes of the various ministers 
and a challenging foreword by the present pastor R. H. Philpott. 
He is to be congratulated, not only on the present state of the 
church, but in his forward looking policy for the planting of new 
churches and Sunday Schools in the district. 

Principal A. J. Barnard, writing of the Missionary zeal of our 
Baptist people tells how in 1953, £12,000 was raised for current 
B.M.S. expenses and £23,000 for Missionary extension. The zeal 
of our 10,000 Baptists is beyond question. In this district scores 
of our young people go out, Sunday by Sunday, to gather native 
children by the wayside, sometimes 500 at a time, to teach them the 
Gospel. Relationships are most cordial between Bantu, coloured 
and English-speaking Baptists. Recently, coloured work has been 
opened on the Reef and a training school for Bantu ministers re- 
opened. 

I cannot say that things in S.A. are as we should like them 
to be, but the country is often misrepresented in Britain by people 
who, too easily form judgments upon a short journey. South 
African readers may be interested to know that H. G. Cross who 
came for training to Bristol College is now happily settled in a 
Yorkshire pastorate. 

CANADA 


Best wishes to F. S. Fitzsimmonds, B.A., B.D., M.Th., who, 


after an initial pastorate of ten years in London, goes to Acadia 
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University, N.S. Canada, as Professor of Biblical Literature. In 

addition to our personal greetings we charge him to convey our 

salutations to our fellow-member, Professor G. E. Levy, of the same 

aaah and thank him for his most interesting letter to Sidney 
all. 

In an encouraging letter from Ontario, Edward Williams 
writes: “We have settled down happily and found plenty of 
work to do. No welcome could have been warmer or more sincere. 
‘The Fraternal is an appreciated link with the homeland. 

M. F. Morden of Toronto, in a kindly letter, states: ‘I am 
Vice-President of the Toronto Ministerial Association and am 
sure that many of our brethren will be interested in the work of the 
B.M.F.’’ We send a warm greeting to our brethren per their Vice- 
President. 

Still another Toronto minister—J. Frank Ward, writes: “I 
am enjoying the Fraternal and am very pleased with the calibre of 
its articles. I was especially interested in the April issue. Keep 
up the good work.”’ Ward’s letter will encourage us to do so. 

We are grateful to Russell Aldwinckle of McMaster for his 
list of ten new members, an evidence of his continued interest. 


U.S.A. 


Dr. and Mrs. Drexler have recently celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of their marriage and we join with many friends in warm 
congratulations. We were pleased to receive a somewhat novel 
form of announcement—a card bearing the photos of the newly 
wed bride and bridegroom and another photo taken for their 
Jubilee. The second photo revealed as happy a pair, if not 
happier, as did the first. May God grant them still more years of 
happy companionship. 

Greater London Crusade. We associate ourselves with the 
appreciation expressed concerning the Mission conducted by 
Billy Graham. Columns have been written in British journals, 
religious and secular, and we add our sincere thanksgiving to God 
for blessing that has rested so abundantly upon his visit—a visit 
we trust, which will be repeated. 

Members of the Billy Graham Team included Dr. Ralph 
Mitchell, with whom all who knew him in London and Gateshead, 
were glad to renew association. It was good to be in touch again 
with his vigorous personality and incidentally we thank him for a 
most generous subscription. There also attended, as an observer, 
Dr. Wade Freeman who joined our Fellowship together with two 
members of his family circle. We welcome these friends and trust 
that the illness in the family is now a thing of the past. 

An interesting letter, enclosing subscriptions, has come 
from Miss Mavis Lee who has just graduated Master of Religious 
Education, and is, at present, working in New Mexico in connection 
with the Chinese Baptist Mission. With her is Miss Mabel Sau-Lan 
Lee, formerly Field Secretary China Womens’ Missionary Union, 
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Shanghai. We assure these two Chinese ladies of the goodwill of 
their B.M.F. fellow-members. 


California. We thank Dr. Frank Eden of San Jose for writing: - 


“It is always good to find the Fraternal in my post box. It fuses 
warmth of fellowship in my heart and encourages intercession which 
bridges the ocean. 

Berkeley Divinity School. Principal Sandford Fleming 
cheers our hearts with the following message: ‘‘ All here unite 
in warmest personal greetings and every good wish. I hope we may 
have an early opportunity of a personal visit.” 

Our Scottish readers will be interested to note that, in a letter, 
R. B. Hannen of Berkeley expresses a wish that he could steal a 
few of their number for California. 

We signify our willingness to facilitate this Scottish export 
but would inform Hannen that there are just a few London pastorates 
without a Scottish minister and these must first be considered. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Welcome news comes in, of recent honours. Dr. Boreham 
receives the O.B.E. and we in Britain share the general pleasure. 
H. C. Janes, who amongst his other Offices is the Treasurer of our 
Commonwealth and Colonial Society, becomes a Knight. He too 
well deserves the distinction. Congratulations, Sir Herbert. 

We note further changes in pastorate: S. A. Rooke, Man- 
chester College, goes to Stopley, Luton; D. L. Allingham to 
Cheriton; S. C. Lower becomes first pastor at St. Thomas’s, 
Exeter and D. S. Sleigh goes to Birmingham (Oldbury). Our best 
wishes. The death of James Watson means a great loss to our 
Denomination in Scotland. For many years.a distinguished mis- 
sionary in China, in his retirement he became Missionary Secretary 
to the Scottish Union. He held a sure place in. Baptist hearts 
both in Scotland and elsewhere. For his life and work—Laus Deo. 


EXCHANGE OF LITERATURE 


In answer to enquiries, both from overseas and at home, 
concerning what newspapers, religious and otherwise, may be 
exchanged we would refer enquiries to the Secretary, Mis- 
sionaries’ Literature Association, the Rev. W. French, 15, Lovedean 
Lane, Horndean, Hants. 

Overseas Pastoral Changes. We mention names as some 
evidence that our brethren are in our minds and hearts: 

South Africa. S. Hudson-Reed goes to Salisbury. Australia 
West. John Ridden becomes Secretary of the Bible Society and 
J. B. T. Redshaw removes to Bellevue. In Victoria, J. H. Knights 
after several years as Youth Secretary becomes pastor at Balwyn 
and A. Kenworthy, senior student, leaves for work at Albury. 


——a Sl Oe lh 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Baptist Life in Beeston, Notts. 1804-1954. 


By Cecil Powney and John E. T. Hough. An interesting 
account of the story of the church from which Dr. John Clifford 
came. Copies from Mr. C. Powney, 18, Larch Crescent, Chilwell, 
Notts. 2s. 3d. post free. 


James Henry Rushbrooke. A Baptist Greatheart. By, Ernest: 
A. Payne. 88pp. Illustrated. Carey Kingsgate Press. 5s. net. 


This is well done. Dr. Payne has captured and made clear for 
his readers a vivid impression of the personality of Dr. Rushbrooke 
and gives both a fascinating account of his work and a balanced. 
appreciation of his place in the development of The Baptist World. 
Alliance. This is a book of Baptist leaders that should have a. 
place on the shelves of ministers. Incidentally the printing, binding 
and illustrations show that recent improvements in Carey Kingsgate: 
Press productions are being maintained. 


Congo Background. By G. J. M. Pearce. 120pp. Illustrated. 
Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Pearce is aware that there is nothing more annoying 
than a person who spends a few months in a country and then 
writes a book in which he solves all its social, political, and religious. 
problems. Wisely, the author has avoided doing that. He has 
- written instead so picturesque an account of the country as he was 
it that at times the reader can almost feel the heat, smell the smells, 
and enter into the rigorous life that our missionaries in Congo 
have to endure. A frank description of some of the problems of 
the church in Congo further helps to make this book a useful 
“background” book. If young people could be encouraged to: 
read this, it would make their missionary prayer and giving more 
intelligent and, it is hoped, might lead some to offer for service 
in Congo. 


The Christian Life. A Book about Baptism and Church 
Membership. By Paul Rowntree Clifford. 80pp. Carey 
Kingsgate Press Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


A good half-crown’s worth. It will find plenty of use among 
young people’s societies as a study book; among candidates’ classes 
as a basis for training; and as a gift book to young people whom. 
ministers wish to encourage to think about decision. Here and 
there platitudes and conventional phrases appear where we might 
have expected a fresher statement, and more might have been made 
of the placing of the Communion of Saints in the section on the: 
Communion Service. ; 
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A Short History of Rawdon College. 1804-1954. By John O. 
Barrett. Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd. Cloth bound, 5s. net. 
Light board, 2s. 6d. net. 


Anyone who has tried to compress the story of a hundred 
and fifty years into sixty pages knows how difficult it is and how 
easily it can degenerate into a mere catalogue of comings and goings. 
On the whole Barrett has succeeded in avoiding the dangers and 
has given a very readable account of Rawdon, weaving into the 
story significant glimpses of the wider national and religious 
background. Others besides Rawdon men will be grateful to the 
author for his book. 

W.W.B. 


Jesus and the Future. G. R. Beasley. Murray Macmillan. 25s. 


The main title of this book needs to be supplemented with the 
sub-title: ‘‘An examination of the criticism of the eschatological 
discourse, Mark xiii, with special reference to the Little Apocalypse 
Theory” if the limited scope of the book is to be appreciated. 
This limitation to a careful and detailed examination of Mark xiii 
is good, for it compels a close scrutiny of the New Testament text 
and promotes a well defined discussion in which the author has 
“sought to give an honest answer to every question as it arises.” 
‘This claim is justified by the contents of the book. 

The sub-title defines accurately the two main sections into 
which the book falls. The first, and longer section, occupying 
pages 1-171 is concerned with the Little Apocalypse theory. The 
origin of the theory is clearly indicated and all the literature on 
the subject is then discussed in its historical development, just 
as Schweitzer discussed the lives of Jesus in his book: “ The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus.’’ The analyses of points of view regarding 
the eschatological teaching in the gospels are well done so that the 
reader is given a clear survey of the development of the Little 
Apocalypse theory which has been so influential in interpretations 
of Mark xiii, and of the views of those who have held other theories. 
Any reader who works steadily through these pages can be confident 
that he is being skilfully introduced to all the relevant writings 
in English and German on the theme of the book. With his sum- 
maries of these different points of view the author gives some 
judgments upon the development of the discussion and some of 
these show acute insight. He suggests, e.g., on page 20 that “‘ the 
theory of a Little Apocalypse in Mark xiii was not the product of a 
dispassionate analysis of the text; it was the last stage of a developing 
emotional reaction to a theological problem propounded by ag- 
nostics.” Then he goes on to make the judgment that “ this 
chain of emotional reactions to these problems has worked continu- 
ously in the history of exegesis and abides in measure to this day.” 
Some will consider these statements to be too sweeping but they 
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rightly call attention to the fact that Biblical scholarship cannot be 
separated from the situation of the witnessing church and that 
eschatology is a part of the Christian faith all too likely to arouse 
emotions. 

The second section of the book, pages 172-264, is concerned 
with a detailed examination of Mark xiii. Here is a careful scrutiny 


_ of the text in relationship to other Biblical passages and particularly 


the parallel passages of Matthew xxiv and Luke xxi. The author 
clearly rejects the Little Apocalypse theory and attempts to ‘“‘show 
that the teaching of the eschatological discourse approximates so 
closely to the otherwise attested teaching of our Lord as to preclude 
the necessity for postulating an extraneous origin for it,’ p. 172. 
The arguments which he uses in support of this attempt are strong 
and will have to be taken into consideration of this passage; many will 
find the arguments convincing. 

This section of the book is valuable and repays careful study 
especially when the numerous references to New Testament passages 
are consulted. It might perhaps have been strengthened if the 
author had given a few pages presenting in brief compass his own 
interpretation of the whole discourse instead of leaving the reader 
to gather it from the discussion on different aspects of the discourse. 

The whole discussion of the themes presented by Mark xiii 
will of course raise questions; one example only can be mentioned in 
this review. In pages 183-191 the important subject of “ the 
Nearness of the End ”’ is discussed and the author argues in regard to 
Mark xiii, 30, “‘ Verily I say unto you that this generation shall not 
pass away till all these things be done,”’ that “the plain sense of 
the passage must be allowed to stand,”’ p. 186; then he suggests that 
“ everything that we know about Jesus points to the naturalness of 
his believing in a speedy coming of the End.”’ Certain general 
arguments are adduced to justify this assertion. The author 
seems content with the judgment that Jesus was mistaken in this 
belief—quoting with apparent approval, Baldensperger’s dictum 
that ‘‘ religious perfection does not include omniscience,” p. 186. 
He also suggests that the church needs to recover a conviction 
about the nearness of the Last Day so that eschatology will “‘ prove 
an ethical force and no longer a dead dogma,” p. 190. But in what 
sense can the church still hold the New Testament belief in the 
“ near-expectation ’’ of the end, since the church to-day is 1,900 
years from the New Testament? And the fundamental question is 
not whether eschatology is to have ethical force but what eschato- 
logical doctrines are true. ; 

An interesting and useful section of the book is to be found 
in pages 226-244 where the relation of Mark xiii to other documents 
and particularly to other eschatological passages in the New Testa- 
ment is considered. The discussion here is brief but it raises the 
whole question of the eschatological teaching of the New Testament 
and it is to be hoped that the author of this book might continue 
his theme in broad outline, but with the same careful eye to detail 
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and with the same wide reading of the relevant literature so that we 
might be given a scholarly book on the eschatology of the apostolic 
church. Bad i ‘ 

Finally, let it be said that this is a book for ministers to study. 
It does not offer easy reading; it does not ignore difficulties. Itis a 
good book for those who are willing to wrestle with the text of an 
important passage and who desire to understand what the New 
Testament says about an important subject. 


L. G. CHampion. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FELLOWSHIP LIBRARY 


Expository Preaching for To-day. By Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Abingdon-Cokebury Press, New York. 5 
A study of the methods and aims of expository preaching 
which deals with passages of scripture rather than with isolated 
texts. The author explains how to do it and shows how to undertake © 
the Bible study from which this kind of preaching grows. It has 
so many suggestions and outlines for sermons that the book will 
almost certainly be in popular demand and its readers will have to 
have stout hearts to resist the obvious temptation. Some of the 
themes and outlines given are too narrowly conceived but the 
main treatment of the subject is sound and helpful. 


The New Road from Bethlehem. Studies in Scriptural recon- 
struction. By Philip W. Lilley, M.A. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 


A volume of sermons all of which can be grouped under 
the theme of The City of God. They show how wide reading 
and sound scholarship can be used to make preaching effective. 
The sermons also have the great merit of brevity and illustrate 
how to say much in few words. 


Unwilling Journey. A Diary from Russia. By Helmut 
Gollwitzer. 5.C.M. Press. 16s. 


This notable and much discussed book will be read eagerly 
by those who use the Library facilities. The author, a Protestant 
pastor, tells his experiences as a prisoner of war among the Russians. 
It is in three parts, the first and third describing the kind of life 
he had to live; the second being a political discussion in diary 
form showing how his views were changed from strong sympathy 
with the Communist way of life and theories to a reasoned and 
critical rejection of them. In the process he has many salutary 


things to say about the Western nations. It is a most important 
book. 


THE GRADED TEACHER SERIES 
The best series of Sunday School departmental lesson helps, 
based on the British Lessons Council’s courses, and written 


_ by a team of interdenominational experts. There are four 
_ main grades :— 


BEGINNERS - PRIMARY - JUNIOR - SENIOR 


These books contain full training class and lesson notes on the 
respective courses, suggestions for worship and expression 
work, together with hints on pictures and books, and Sunday 
School work in general. 


Theologically sound, practical and interesting 
Published in Annual Volume or Quarterly Parts 


Quarterly Parts:—Beginners 1/3, others 1/6 each, postage I4d. each 
Annual Volumes:—Beginners 5/—, others 6/— each, postage 4d. each 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104-5 Newgate Street =“ 2 s London, E.C.| 


BAPTIST UNION CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Rev. H. V. LARCOMBE, B.A., B.D. 


The Continental Committee is concerned with Baptist 
work in all the countries of the Continent of Europe, 
and with exiles living in this country. 


All ministers are invited to be interested in this work. 
Information concerning it will always be forwarded upon 
request to the Church House. 


Kindly ask any of your members travelling on the 
Continent to go armed with the addresses of Baptist 
churches, and do the same yourself. Visits are of 
mutual encouragement. 


Please book and observe in your Churches 
CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. This year it is 28th November 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS | 
Is able to supply practically everything needed for = 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church : vk 

AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION — {| 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 4} 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY — | 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS | 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES, - 


For the School 


BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 

PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON ~ 

HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE 
GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. : . 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I | 


THIS IS THE BADGE 


which thousands remember with gratitude 
for the fellowship.and training of early years; 
which thousands wear today. 


Over 1,000 Societies in Baptist Churches 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR trains and equips young 
people for effective service within the Church. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR is the ideal “follow-up” 
for Evangelistic effort. 


Send for ‘‘How to start a Christian Endeavour Society ’’ 


General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
31 LAMPTON ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX : 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, $.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 


